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Our Projected Military 
Gardens in France. 


CURIOUS but, we fear, not unprecedented position 
has arisen in regard to our suggestion that military 
gardens should be started in France for the purpose 
of providing vegetables for our troops. No one 
contests the validity of the arguments by which 

this was enforced. Economy is one of the most potent 
weapons which can be used in the present war, and the 
economy of this proposal stares the onlooker in the face. 
It isfgoing at once to cheapen food at the front and to im- 
prove it. It would provide occupation of a pleasant nature 
for those whose time is only half filled up in the rear of our 
armies. We have shown that the French found this kind 
of labour abundantly among those who had charge of horses, 
for example, and there would be no difficulty whatever in 
obtaining it for Great Britain. It would greatly save tonifage 
and, more than that, it would lessen the drain upon the 
not over-abundant food supplies of Great Britain which is 
caused by the need of supplying our armies at the front. 
That it is a very practical idea is sufficiently evident from 
the tact that it lias been adopted alike by friend and foe. 
Germany, who is our great rival in the race against famine, 
very quickly appreciated the economy of growing vegetables 
on land near her armies, so that they might be available to 
feed the troops, and thus save the food of Germany itself 
and the transport which was necessary to convey it from the 
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Fatherland to the army. The French have done exactly 
the same thing. They have lightened the excessive burden 
of their train service by sending the seedlings to the front 
by road, and they have greatly improved the feeding of the 
troops by encouraging the cultivation of garden vegetables. 
The case was clear and irrefutable. So much so that the 
only official reply made to our representations was that 
measures would be adopted provided that the co-operation 
of the French Government was secured and some assurance 
given that land would be forthcoming for the purpose of 
these gardens. Well, we wrote to Lieutenant Truffaut, who 
is most actively engaged in this work for the French, and 
asked that he would place a request of this kind before the 
French Ministry of Agriculture. The latter responded 
cordially and most satisfactorily. The letter, signed by 
M. Ducrocgq, lies before us as we write. After a summary of 
the request addressed to him, he says: “I have the honour 
to make known to vou that a certain number of formations 
of the British Army have already carried out with success 
the cultivation of vegetables in France for the needs of their 
food supply, and have received encouragement in this 
purpose in the care bestowed on them by the Civil and 
Military Garden Service attached to my Cabinet. This is 
to assure you that I shall be delighted to see these attempts 
increased and that I am ready to give a favourable reception 
to any requests which may be addressed to me by the superior 
British authorities with the view to assisting them to bring 
to a head the organisation suggested.”” This document is 
signed by M. Ducrocq on behalf of the French Ministry of 
Agriculture. 

A more favourable situation for carrying out the plan 
could scarcely be imagined. Yet those who have had experi- 
ence in producing governmental action will understand that 
the game is not won vet. Everybody is full of sympathy with 
the project, and no one, as far as we know, has urged any 
valid objection to its being carried out. The way in a sense, 
therefore, is secure, but a difficulty has arisen in regard to 
finding or adapting the machinery which is requisite. Things 
like these are not accomplished by the mere expression of 
good intentions. The growing of vegetables in this, as in 
every other instance, needs a direct application. There 
must be an area allocated to the purpose of producing 
seedlings. That is a s:ne quad non, and if private individuals 
had made up their minds to carry out the enterprise, that is 
probably where they would begin. They know that in 
measures of this kind it is not always practicable to have a 
cut and dried programme. But supposing that a gardener 
of great experience and renowned skill were suggested to 
carry out the plan, one who had experience not only in dealing 
with the soil, but in organising and ruling workmen, it is 
difficult to see what obstacle could arise. It is not as though 
the idea were absolutely untried and novel. On the contrary, 
there are already, as M. Ducrocq reminds us, many formations 
in the British Army which have already cultivated ground 
for the purpose of producing vegetables, and are continuing 
to do so at the present moment. There is, then, a nucleus 
on which to build up a wide organisation. 

At Versailles during the late autumn application for 
millions of plants—and we are not speaking figuratively, 
but literally and by the book—had to be refused. We refer 
to applications sent in by the British Army. If it had been 
possible to send the plants ordered, a great step forward 
would have been made in the production of vegetables for 
the soldiers, and really the business of the organiser appointed 
will simply consist in widening and strengthening this system 
which has sprung up voluntarily. The scheme is urged with 
all the more insistence because it could be applied to the 
other Allies and other fronts as well as to Great Britain 
and the Western Front, and particularly to the American 
Army. The food of the soldiers of the United States will 
have to be sent across the Atlantic, and that in itself is a 
very substantial argument in favour of the urgency of their 
acting upon this recommendation, but it would be idle to 
take up the case of America until that of Great Britain 
had been carried through 
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IR STANLEY MAUDE, whose loss we all regret, 


was an officer of a stamp that is, fortunately, 

not rare in the British Army. It was exemplified 

in Sir Garnet Wolseley—a name more familiar in 

military annals than that of Lord Wolseley, a 
title given him towards the completion of his life-work— 
in the late Lord Kitchener, in Sir Douglas Haig, in 
Lord French, in a hundred others. The characteristics 
are, in the first place, thoroughness and method in prepara- 
tion. When Sir Stanley Maude took over the command 
in Mesopotamia from Sir Percy Lake he had many serious 
tasks to perform before the army under his command got 
into effective fighting trim. There were communications to 
establish, food supplies to organise, health to restore to the 
army. All these things were done well and quietly—so 
quietly that the news of his first success in arms came as a 
surprise to the general reader. It occurred when he occupied 
the line of the Hai River and cleared either bank up to Kut. 
At the time, the Turks were entrenched on both banks. By 
a determined attack Maude cleared them out of the trenches 
and drove them into Kut. With a brilliant piece of strategy 
he misled them as to his real intention, and, attacking across 
the river, utterly routed them. On March 11th, 1916, he 
was able to enter Baghdad. After that with unceasing 
vigilance he watched the preparations of the Turks under 
the direction of Falkenhayn, and pounced down upon them 
before they expected an attack. 


"THE character of the man is evinced by the story told of 

him during the evacuation of Gallipoli. Of all the men 
there he was the most reluctant to move, and kept saving 
as he carried his valise to the lighter, “‘ We oughtn’t to be 
going ; we oughtn’t to be going.” That was what we should 
expect from an officer who distinguished himself in the fifth 
of the seven divisions which fermed our first Expeditionary 
Force to France. Of that heroic band he was one of the most 
distinguished. In those stirring times he commanded the 14th 
Infantry Brigade and was severely wounded, but fortunately 
recovered. Afterwards his promotion, which had been 
very slow in the early years of his career, became 
rapid. In 1915 he was made Major-General and received 
command of the 13th Infantry Division, which was trans- 
ferred from France to the Dardanelles, whence it was taken 
to Egypt and after that to Mesopotamia. 


THERE was one feature in his career which is of excessive 

interest at the present moment when we are doing all 
we can to induce the Government to make arrangements 
for establishing vegetable gardens in the rear of our armies. 
We cannot do better than quote the reference to it in the 
excellent, intimate biography which appeared in the Times 
of Tuesday last: ‘“‘ It may be mentioned that the exploita- 
tion of local resources soon brought 200 tons of supplies daily 
in and around Baghdad alone, and that in a recent letter Maude 
described a big scheme of his for placing such a large area 
under cultivation that the requirements of the Army in grain 
and fodder would be provided locally for the year 1918.” 
Evidently Sir Stanley Maude was not the sort of army leader 
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who required external stimulation to make him realise the 
immense advantage of growing whatever supplies were 
possible in the immediate neighbourhood of his men. He 
appears to have seen the advantage at a glance. Surely 
this is a great encouragement to those who are endeavouring 
to extend the system to every Allied Army, not only our 
own, but those of our Allies, and especially our American 
Allies, who will have to transport their supplies across the 
Atlantic. 


IN Mr. Lloyd George’s House of Commons defence of his 

now famous speech in France there was one passage, at 
least, which gave equal delight to critics and supporters. 
This was the announcement that on Saturday last no fewer 
than five submarines had been destroyed by the British 
Navy. It enabled the Prime Minister to say with confidence 
that we were getting the mastery of these pests of the sea. 
It has taken the Navy a long time, or what appears a long 
time, to perfect its methods, but they seem to be effectual at 
last. Yet, even in view of this announcement, it is necessary 
to repeat what has often been said before, that it is practically 
impossible for the Navy to exterminate the German sub- 
marine. An enemy which travels under the sea and is able 
to leave his base for two or three weeks at a time cannot be 
wholly destroyed by hunting it down. The only complete 
and effectual measure must be the capture of the ports 
from which the submarines emerge and the destruction of 
the places where they are built. This is essentially a military 
and not a naval job. In the meanwhile it will be interesting 
to watch for the next returns in order to see if the reduction 
of losses is maintained at anything like the figure to which 
it was brought last week. Further, we might suggest that it 
would be heartening to the country if more particulars were 
given as to the destruction of the enemy craft. There is 
no need to be geographical, but why wrap the facts in 
mystery ? They must be known with accuracy by the 
Germans. 


A GIRL’S FACE. 
Over the seas you took your birth 
(If that indeed you walk the earth), 
And all of you that I may gauge 
Lies coloured on a printed page 
Carelessly turned, by hazard seen 
In glancing through a magazine ; 
Yet you are real to me as are 
The heavens to the humblest star. 


Out of your face the future looks, 

And in your mind I read new books ; 
Your brows are homes of fearless thought, 
Your lips by truth to fineness wrought ; 
Gallant and gay and kind and wise 

Are all the tidings of your eyes ; 

Both fiery-pure and dewy-sweet 

Your air—and beauty is complete. 


Are you a girl, to miss your goal ? 

Or but a thought in one man’s soul ? 
Though the dividing seas run dry, 

I will not seek to know, not [! 

This much of wisdom life has left 

In me; I will not be bereft 

By what you are of what you seem, 
Nor lose, for smile and kiss, my dream ! 


V. H. FRIEDLAENDER. 


THE grief of to-day will be the pride of years to come, this is 

the only consolation to be offered to Lord Rosebery on the 
death of his second son. Mr. Neil Primrose was one of those 
voung men of whom the Em ire in normal times would have 
expected much, and not in vain. He was in many res~ects 
tvpical of the best of his class—an athlete, a sportsman, 
and a citizen who took the keenest interest in the 
politics of his country. As a Member of Parliament 
he exposed himself to that most excellent of reproaches, 
that he was too silent. He spoke only when he had some- 
thing important to say, and members of the House suspected 
that on a great many subjects which he ignored his opinion 
would have been well worth having. He had something 


of the wit and humour of his father, and he had inherited 
his father’s voice and a touch of that homely simplicity 
which makes Lord Rosebery at his best unequalled among 
contemporary speakers. 


Since the war began he had filled 
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several offices of State, having been Under-Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs and Secretary of the Ministry of Munitions. 
But he often expressed his dissatisfaction with this. Inas- 
much as many older men were at the front, he thought he 
should not be at home. He had gone out very early in the 
war, before his official career began, and he returned 
to the scene of his first valiant acts. There he met with a 
soldier's death; and although it is natural for his wide 
circle of friends to mourn to-day, we are perfectly sure that 
the children of this generation and their children after them 
will keep his name alive in the book of honour. 


THE British farmer is gradually being accustomed to the 

German prisoner, and finds him handy and useful to a 
degree. But what surprises him most is the attention paid 
to these men by their relatives in Germany, who are in the 
habit of sending parcels of food and knick-knacks to them 
with the utmost regularity. The average number of parcels 
sent to one considerable squad of which we happen to have 
some knowledge is thirty a week, and the contents are of a 
kind to create great doubts as to there being anything like 
famine among our enemies. They consist of eggs, butter, 
cakes, and various other articles that, according to the 
travelled neutrals who describe Germany in the morning 
papers, are growing very scarce over there.. Nothing could 
bring home to the British agriculturist more forcibly the 
fact that the effort which is being made to increase pro- 
ductivity in this country is at least equalled in that of the 
enemy. The difference is that, while in normal times Germany 
is almost self-supporting in regard to bread and the other 
necessities of life, we in this country have depended on foreign 
countries for four out of every five loaves consumed. We 
have therefore a much greater leeway to make up, and 
accordingly it is necessary that this country should redouble 
its efforts in regard to food production. That is the only 
way to attain to anything like an economic equality with 
Germany. The hardship from which that country is suffering 
most is undoubtedly the stoppage of its industrial enterprise. 
That would bring about distress of itself. But the prospect 
of starvation does not seem to be more imminent there than 
in this country. 


JNTELLIGENCE from Russia is not at all reassuring. It 

would appear, as far as our present information goes, 
that Kerensky has become discredited, and the man who 
goes under the name of Lenin is for the moment supreme. 
Kerensky’s mistake evidently lay primarily in turning against 
Korniloff. It is easy to understand how this occurred, as. 
naturally, the Socialist leader did not relish the idea of a 
military dictatorship. On the other hand, no vestige of 
proof has been advanced to show that Korniloff had any 
ulterior motive or that he was preparing a counter revolution 
in favour of the Czar. His record as far as patriotism is 
concerned is spotless. A military dictatorship is an obnoxious 
phrase, and probably expresses more than was in Korniloff’s 
rather inarticulate mind. What he evidently saw was what 
we all see, namely, that when a State has become disorganised 
and the citizens are out of order, the only method of bringing 
things back to the normal is to establish discipline. It was 
the saving of our own revolution in the time of Charles I 
that Oliver Cromwell had a clear understanding that this 
is an essential to good government. 


LAWS have to be obeyed, and if it takes dictatorship to 

insist on obedience to them, then dictatorship we must 
have. The result of the weakness of Kerensky appears 
most likely to come in the shape of civil war. At present 
the fighting which takes place resembles more the turbulence 
of a number of unorganised mobs than a contest for the 
mastery. If, however, the Russians are not able to range 
themselves on opposite sides and either agree upon a policy 
which shall have for its foundation that laws made by the 
people must be obeyed by the people, at the peril of their 
lives if necessary, or, failing that, agree to fight it out 
between themselves, there can be little hope for Russia’s 
immediate future. 


WHY are farmers discontented with the attitude which the 

Government has assumed towards the minimum price 
for potatoes? That is a question easy to ask but difficult 
to answer. It is certain, however, that there has been a 


very considerable amount of grumbling. At first it was 
said that our rulers had departed from the strict and narrow 
path of righteousness by declaring that they would not give 
the minimum price which they had guaranteed. When this 
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fallacy was exposed and it was made apparent that the 
Government at least was actuated by an ordinary sense of 
honour and was willing to make up to the potato grower 
whatever he lost in selling below the minimum price, the tune 
was changed and the farmer suddenly became solicitous 
for the taxpayer whose wealth was to make good the deficiency. 
On the other hand, there are those who assert roundly that 
the farmer lives in the hope and expectation that he will 
obtain from the public eventually more than the minimum 
price guaranteed by the Government. In plain words, he 
expects that shortly after Christmas there will be a rise in 
potatoes comparable to that which occurred last vear. We 
hope he is mistaken, but if his augury should be true, it 
would only be fair that he should refund to the Government 
any sums he has received towards making good the minimum 
price before he begins to charge the public anything bevond 
it. That would be simple justice. 


STRATHFIELDSAYE. 

The Londoner loves planes 

That grow for London folk, 
But I love country lanes 

Of elm and ash and oak: 
Then Ho, sing Ho, sing Hey, 

I choose for me and her 
The road to Strathfieldsaye, 

By way of Mortimer. 


The lanes, that lead nowhere, 
To me are fairer far 

Than any street or square 
Of Fleet or Trafalgar : 

To each his Yea or Nay, 
To all as they prefer, 

But ours is Strathfieldsaye, 
By way of Mortimer. 


Dear is the ordered wood, 
And dear the casual tree : 
Green boughs are still as good 
As when Noah sailed the sea : 
Then Ho, sing Ho, sing Hey, 
For sweethearts cannot err 
Who go to Strathfieldsaye 


By way of Mortimer. 
OLIVER Davies. 


A SUBJECT to which the Food Controller’s attention 

should be directed is that of sausages. Most of us 
remember the question asked in Punch a year—or was it 
two years ?—ago, ‘‘ Are sausages to be considered as meat 
or bread?” There is very little of the former in them at 
the present moment, and housewives assert that they do 
not contain sufficient fat for frying purposes. They are 
mostly made of breadcrumbs. Yet the price remains higher 
than the meat of which they ought to be composed. On 
Monday we took the trouble to ascertain from a popular 
store what was the actual selling price of sausages on that 
day, and the answer is instructive. Pork sausages were 
two shillings a pound, and beef sausages were eighteenpence 
a pound. Now, this is stopping the avenue to what ought 
to be a considerable saving in the consumption of meat. 
There may be some excuse for pork sausages being so dear, 
although we doubt very much if the small amount of pork 
they contain could be sold at two shillings a pound. It 
may be safely assumed that half the contents of the sausage are 
made up of breadcrumbs at twopence a pound, and therefore 
there is a gross overcharging. It is the same with the beef 
sausage. There is no reason why, as made at present, it 
should be sold at over a maximum of one shilling a pound, and 
the extra sixpence charged is merely an example of profiteer- 
ing. Unless these matters receive ciose attention, a real 
economy for the nation becomes impossible. 


"THE Conscientious Objector has produced a series of 

problems on which we failed to calculate when con- 
scription was adopted. It is clear that the man who refuses 
to lift his finger in defence of the State when the State is 
attacked is not entitled to participate in the privileges it 
offers. This is the gist of the question which Lord 
Charnwood raised in the House of Lords on Tuesday. The 
terms of the question were: “ That the extension of the 
indulgences now shown to Conscientious Objectors would be 
unjustifiable unless accompanied by measures for the perma- 
nent forfeiture by them of the protection which they receive 
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from the State.” This, at any rate, is absolutely logical. 
Who will not fight for the State thereby dissociates himself 
from it. He does not recognise that he lives in a community 
and that the persistence and life of the community is of more 
consequence than that of any individual composing it. Any 
man is entitled to hold whatever opinions he may choose, 
but it is also necessary that he will act on them. 


MR. H. L. FISHER delivered an address the other night 

on the rural side of the Education Bill. He said that the 
great drawback of such schools lies in the difficulty found in 
obtaining good teachers. The schools are small, a drawback 
which he attributes, for some reason which we do not under- 
stand, to the voluntary system. We had thought the schools 
were small because the population is very widely scattered 
and, as the children have to walk, distance governs the 
attendance. It is perfectly true that good teachers are 
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difficult to obtain, and that the teacher of the village school 
is usually a young person and his education still in a rudi- 
mentary stage. Unfortunately, it is a belief in the profession 
that when an ambitious young man once gets landed in a 
village school, it is difficult for him ever to get out again, 
and that consequently an assistantship in a town school 
is preferable to a headmastership in a country school; but 
that does not absolve the masters or educational authorities 
from affording the young teachers every opportunity of self- 
improvement. It is perfectly right that, as Mr. Fisher says, 
science is taking possession of the farm, and that in a few 
years it is probable that very few people will think of cultivating 
the ground unless they have a knowledge of the chemistry 
of the soil, of elementary engineering, of the action of artificial 
manures, and other topics that are at present supposed to 
represent the higher education. By all means let en- 
couragement in this direction be given. 





THE CAMPAIGN 


O honour could be more thoroughly deserved than 

the Grand Cordon of the Honour of the Nile which 

the Sultan of Egypt has just conferred on General 

Allenby ia recognition of his distinguished services 

to Egy; t during recent operations. Before entering 
upon this command General Allenby had a good record, but 
the opportunity 
afforded him has 
shown that he pos- 
sesses the qualities 
of a great military 
commander. His 
Palestine campaign 
has been a model of 
resourcefulness, 
energy and drive. 
Up to now it reads 
like a victorious 
pageant unbroken by 
any check. It is a 
campaign full of 
special interest not 
only to this country, 
but to the rest of 
the world. In these 
days it is necessary 
to put the more 
solid considerations 
first, and the German 
military . correspond- 
ent of the Vossische 
Zeitung has, in a 
communication 
to that journal, put 
his finger exactly on 
the right spot. He 
warns his country- 
men that the events 
in Palestine deserve 
Germany’s closest 
attention, giving the 
reason that thev 
constitute an attack 
against one of Ger- 
many’s wings, while 
the British offensive 
in Flanders is an 
attack against the 
other wing. But the 
main point he brings 
forward is that 
should the British 
succeed in conquering 
Palestine, they will 
strike a heavy blow 
against Germany's 
Eastern policy and, 
therefore, her world policy. It is nc secret nowadays 
that one of the main Pan-Germanic ambitions was to 
establish the Empire of the Kaiser in the East, so that 
a line of railway might run through friendly country all the 
way from Berlin to Bagdad. The primary object of this was 





From *“ Generals of the British Army,” by Francis Dodd. 


IN PALESTINE 


no doubt the gain of territory. Those Eastern lands that lie 
on either side of the railway, occupied as they had been for 
centuries by unenterprising Asiatics, absolutely invited 
European development. The Kaiser and his advisers 
reckoned on subduing those potentially wealthy regions 
and forming them into part of the German Empire. But 
this was not all. 
It is common know- 
ledge that for long 
the envious Teutonic 
eve had been fixed 
upon India, and we 
ought never to for- 
get that the chief 
object in bringing on 
a war at this time 
was to furnish 
Germany with ad- 
vantageous positions 
for that crowning 
attack on the Empire 
of Great Britain 
which was the 
ultimate dream of 
all those whose writ- 
ings intoxicated the 
German people. 
Palestine figured 
largely in their plans, 
the idea, no doubt, 
being that Turkey, 
owing to financial 
and other difficulties, 
must remain after 
the war in a fiduciary 
position towards the 
greatest of the Cen- 
tral Powers. There- 
fore the Turks, 
strongly established 
in Palestine, would, 
under the meditated 
scheme, have been a 
constant menace to 
the Suez Canal and 
a bulwark against 
attack. Nor was 
the Kaiser the first 
to apprehend the 
modern importance 
of Judea. Napoleon, 
when he cherished 
ideas of world- 
empire similar to 


GENERAL SIR EDMUND ALLENBY, K.C.B. those now enter- 


tained by the 
: Hohenzollern, recog- 
nised the immense advantages of establishing his sway 
in Egypt and in Palestine. We all remember the over- 
whelming delight with which our enemies hailed the 
failure of the first Expeditionary Force to Mesopotamia. 
Thev thought then that the end was in view. But the 
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did not calculate upon the tenacity of the British 
character and the habit which has been so long noted 
by our critics of beginning a great fight without sufficient 
thought and carefulness. The idea is crystallised in the 
well known phrase that Great Britain usually loses all the 
battles in the campaign except the last. Of course, this 
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who based their calculations on this weakness were, however, 
doomed to disappointment. They did not reckon on the 
power of an imperial race which has been nursed in freedom 
and has never sat down tamely under defeat. At a crisis, 
even at this greatest of all crises, it has found both men and 
leaders, while the national will in its pride and strength is 





WHERE OUR TROOPS 


is a misrepresentation, but it contains an element of truth, 
which is to be attributed as much to ‘national institutions as 
to national character. Since the battle of Waterloo we have 
never attempted to maintain an army that could compete 
on equal terms with the forces on the Continent, and our 
political leaders failed entirely to grasp the true significance 


SHOWING HOW THE COUNTRY 


of those immense, highly trained and ceaselessly drilled 
armies which since 1870 have been gradually increasing in 
strength. We placed our reliance on the sea and on a little 
army which was perfect of its kind, but insufficient to meet 
the possible demands made upon it by the needs of an Empire 
greater than any the world had ever seen before it. Those 
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FOR THREE DAYS. 

something beyond even the iron power of Germany to twist 
or bend. We are not among those who begin to “ halloo”’ 
before we are out of the wood, and recognise that there are 
still possibilities of a reorganised Turkey making a fight of 
it. But Sir Stanley Maude in Mesopotamia and General 
Allenby in Palestine have conducted the opening of their 





BY WADIES. 

campaigns in a way to weaken, disorganise and discourage 
the foe. No one could have been more watchful, prompt and 
sure than General Maude has shown himself on the banks of 
the Tigris. In Palestine General Allenby durirg a few weeks’ 
hard, irresistible fighting has cleared the way to the heart 
of the country. From the moment that his troops entered 
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Beersheba success has°* been ‘ 


unbroken, and now that Jaffa, 
the ancient Joppa, has been 
occupied by Australian and 
New Zealand mounted troops 
without opposition the diffi- 
culties of the Turk have 
increased illimitably. Joppa 
is in itself a town of con- 
siderable importance, It has 
a population of about 
fifty thousand, of whom ten 
thousand are Christians and 
an equal number Jews. Many 
of the latter have settled there 
for the purpose of turning 
their minds to agriculture. 
But it is mainly important 
because of its being the sea- 
port for Jerusalem. There 
are few visitors to Palestine 
who have not carried away 
memories of the uncomfort- 
able landing there. The 
Turks, who never have been 
able to make a really de- 
termined stand, although 
they have occupied several 
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lines highly adapted to purposes of defence, are, as we 
write, about four miles away, on either side of the river 





Nahr-el-Auja, which, next to 
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the Jordan, is the largest river 


in Palestine. The occupation is a direct threat to Jerusalem, 


and they have already been 
driven out of the road leading 
to it. Their defeat appears 
to have been brought about 
by two agencies, the first of 
which was the superior weight 
of artillery which made un- 
tenable the shallow trenches 
which they scratched out in 
the sand, and tke second 
the extraordinary dash and 
pertinacity of our soldiers. 
Mr. W. T. Massey, the official 
British correspondent at the 
front, relates that infantry 
moving up in support actually 
covered 29} miles in one day 
on an allowance of a single 
bottle of water. The valour 
of the infantry was equalled 
by that of the Yeomanry of 
Bucks and Dorset, which 
missed no opportunity of 
galloping up and charging the 
Turks. 

Any campaign in the 
Holy Land is bound to create 
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Probably used by the Crusaders as a halting-place. 
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excitement owing to the fact that the cradle of the Christian 
religion has been familiarised to us from childhood by the best 


and most popular of books, and the 
places mentioned in the course of 
General Allenby’s despatches have 
more than a Biblical interest. Beer- 
sheba is a familiar Old Testament 
name. Hebron is said to be the 
burial place of Abraham, and is closely 
associated with the history of David 
and Absalom. Gaza was the scene 
of one of Samson’s great exploits ; 
so was Ascalon, which figures in so 
many chronicles from the time of 
Richard Coeur de Lion. Ashdod, Yeb- 
nah, Gath (once a Philistine stronghold) 

-all these places have names as 
familiar as household words. Those 
near the coast have had experience of 
modern artillery as used by the British 
Navy, but the capture of Joppa shuts 
out the Turks from the coast. The 
next fight might be for Jerusalem, but 
in military circles the opinion is ex- 
pressed that the Turkish commander 
will find it untenable and will probably 
make a further retreat. It has been 
surmised—on what authority we do 
not know—that Falkenhayn has organ- 
ised another army which Allenby 


will have to meet, but up to the moment of writing it has 
given no sign of existence. 


OF 
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THE SERE, THE YELLOW LEAF 


By J. M. DopiIncTon. 


LORIOUS in their death, they come drifting down and 
cover with a carpet of crimson and gold the green 
lawns and brown flower-borders. Only yesterday 
morning 
from my bed- 
room window 
I looked out 
upon what, 
from its 
vivid beauty 
of colouring, 
might have 
been fair 
Italy itself. 
The crimson 
leaves of 
the Virginia 
creeper twin- 
ing round 
the casement 
made a gor- 
geous frame 
for the deep 
blue sky 
against 
which two 
Lombardy 
poplars stood 
up straight 
and tall. 
Below them 
late crim- 
son roses 
glowed = on 
the mellow 
wall and a 
bed of snap- W. Selfe, 
dragon 
spread a parterre of brilliant hue; upon all the sun shone 
gloriously. 
3ut to-day ? A keen frost during the early 
part of the night, followed towards morning by a strong 
westerly gale, has stripped the creeper of its leaves; the 
roses are dead; blackened and discoloured, the snapdragon 
lies flattened to earth; the poplars are bare; a cold, fine 
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FALLING LEAVES 





ON THE CHILTERNS. 


rain drizzles depressingly ; the mist lies low on the fen. 
The fall of the leaf! How eagerly we looked for it in 
happy days gone by, how joyfully we anticipated the cheery 
meeting at 
“ The Cross,” 
the jog to the 
covert - side, 
the thrilling 
chorus of 
hound 
voices, the 
glorious 
gallop over 
field and 
fallow — 
hounds mad- 
eager, horses 
keen as 
mustard and 
pulling like 
the deuce! 
...A little 
blind, © still, 
the fences 
I well 
remember a 
gallant old 
gentleman, 
one of the 
great family 
of Haig, tell- 
ing me that 
the Novem- 
ber hunting 
was the only 
hunting he 
Copyright. ©Ver Saw. 
“For,” he 
explained cheerily,“‘ by the end of that month I invariably 
have broken some bone or other and spend the rest of the 
season on my back.” 

He took his fences straight, that particular Haig, after 
the manner of his world-famous cousin; but I fear that he 
exercised but little of the cool judgment which is so con- 
spicuous a feature of the great Field Marshal’s character. 
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Sadly shrunken, now, the company which meets at 
“The Cross’ ; sadly short the hounds—for these be hungry 
days—sadly few the riders. It is only in the number of the 
years which they and their steeds total up between them 
that a vast increase is shown ! 

“Yes, yes, we’re all in the sere and yellow leaf, now,” 
says a friend who still manages to snatch an occasional day 
with my old pack. Even as I recall his words, through my 
open window there comes a chorus of youthful voices, the 
tramp, tramp of youthful feet, and, looking up from my 
desk, I see a body of young fellows in khaki swinging along 
the road by my garden gate. A little inclined to melancholy 
the music of “‘ The Long, Long Trail,’ but there is no melan- 
choly in the voices which bellow it forth, no melancholy on 
the ruddy, glowing faces turned towards me. 

This morning I had occasion to walk through the grand 
old buildings of one of our great universities. Where were 
the caps and gowns? Where, the famous Dons? As I 
stood gazing somewhat wistfully at the bare tendrils of the 
creeper which clothed the house of a well known Master, at 
the masses of crimson and gold heaped at the foot of its ancient 
walls, through the archway there poured a great throng 
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and his eyes dwelt on the erect hackles of the irate 
couple. 

“No dog-fights, you mean? How’s that, then?” ¢ 

“Sir,” he answered my question with another, ‘ what 
do vou think all this here dreadful battles are for? So that 
all strife may cease. For that and nothing else. ‘ The wolf 
and the lamb shall feed together they shall not 
hurt nor destroy in all My holy mountain,’”’ he quoted 
reverently. 

“Oh-ah. You think, then, that the Millennium will 
follow upon this Armageddon ? ”’ 

“Sir, I do not think, I know it. If I did na know it I 
could na live. You never saw my son, sir—he had 
gone to work i’ the town afore you came to these here parts. 
Ah, he were a brave lad—and that kind to his old father! 
Many a help he give me—ves, sir, even when he’d got a wife 
and a family o’ his own.” 

“Well, sir, he went out to fight. ‘I must go, father,’ 
he says, ‘ how could I bide at home wi’ they Jarmans roarin’ 
an’ ravagin’ like wild beastses ? I must go, father,’ he says. 
And I says: ‘Go, my boy an’ smite the enemies 0’ mankind. 
Smite ’em, hip an’ thigh,’ I says.”’ 
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of boys in khaki—fresh, healthy, vigorous boys of the O.T.C. 
Ah, the sere and yellow leaves may fall, and alas! in these 
sadly glorious days with them fall thousands that are in the 
first flush of their springtime, but the sap still courses, fresh 
and vigorous, through the limbs of the British oak ! 

An hour or two ago on my way to the village post- 
office, I passed the cottage of Hughes, the carrier, and paused, 
as I can never resist doing, to look at the beauty of the little 
old house; the high-pitched roof, clothed in russet brown 
thatch, covered, in its turn, with patches of moss of brightest 
hue, emerald green, orange, and purple red; the pale yellow 
walls overrun with crimson-berried creepers, the two quaintly 
clipped yews standing at either gable end. 

The old man, himself hale and hearty, with keen blue 
eyes and cheeks the tint of his own winter apples, paused 
in his work of sweeping up the leaves which littered the narrow 
flagged pathway, and gave me cheery good-day. Just then 
the two dogs which usually follow at my heel had, as is not 
infrequent in their annals, a slight difference of opinion. 
and Bingo’s bass growl mingled with Bob’s tenor snarl. Old 
Hughes came forward. 

“ A-a, sir’? (I will not reproduce in its entirety his 
curious dialect), ‘“‘ there’ll be naught o’ that by-and-by,”’ 
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‘Well, sir, the lad went.” The old man paused 
and, stooping, swept together a pile of leaves. ‘“‘ My boy 
went,” he repeated, and again, straightening his bent back, 
fixed his blue eyes on mine. “It was at the battle o’ the 
Somme that he was missed. Months after they found him 
hangin’ on the Jarmans’ barbed wire—naught but a few pore 
fragments an’ a wisp o’ clothes, he were—It’s all right, 
I’m all right, sir.’ Hughes quietly replied to my _ hasty 
murmur and outstretched hand. “ It’s all right, sir, because 
I know the meanin’ of it all. If I did na know it, I could 
na live. ‘Thev shall not hurt nor destroy in all 
My holy mountain.’ ”’ 

Two rosy-cheeked, curly-haired urchins ran out of the 
cottage door and clasped the tails of the old man’s coat. 
“My son’s boys, sir,” he said with a proud smile. 

And as I turned away from the gate the two little lads 
still stood by his side, like the fresh green saplings which grew 
by the side of his old yew tree. — 

As I write the afternoon has faded into evening ; darken- 
ing shadows fill the dusky old room. But, rising to draw 
the curtains, I see from my windows that the drizzle has 
ceased, the mist has risen—and from the pale primrose West 
comes “the clear shining after rain.” 
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THE NEED OF ALLOTMENT NURSERIES 


OR some time past the Board of Agriculture has 

been urging with great fervour the need of economy 

in regard to vegetable seeds. Our supplies of these 

used to come to a great extent from the Continent 

of Europe—Germany, Austria, France and Italy all 
contributing their quota. But this has been brought very 
nearly to. a dead stop. Enemy countries cannot export, 
and friendly countries find it as much as they can do to 
supply their own people with the requisite seeds. What- 
ever be its cause, the scarcity in Great Britain is avowed 
by facts beyond discussion. Among scarce seeds are. those 
of the parsnip, which have recently been sold at 15s. a pound, 
and large onions (Tripoli and Ailsa Craig), the seed of which 
has changed hands at 40s. a pound. Anyone in, the habit 
of casting an eye over the advertisements in weekly country 
newspapers will find that even seedsmen of importance 
are advertising for such quantities of seed as can be supplied. 
Evidently the smallest amount is, welcome. 
most noticeable is the runner bean, for which there is evidently 
a strong demand, in spite of the fact that this has been a 
good year for beans, and one would think it open to every 
cultivator of a plot to save his own. But the seedsmen— 
and by seedsmen we mean some at least of standing 
and importance—are advertising in local newspapers for 
runners as seed. This state of things leads naturally to the 
suggestion that the growing of seedling plants ought to be 
specialised. True, many grow where they are sown and will 
not bear transplanting, or at any rate do not prosper very 
well when this is attempted. Such vegetables as spinach, 
turnips, beet and so on, usually are grown in their original 
bed. But, on the other hand, many of the most important 
products of the garden are transplanted. For example, 
all the cabbage tribe, all the leeks, a great proportion of the 
onions, all the celery ; in fact, nearly all the plants the seed 
of which threatens to become very scarce are cultivated in 
this way, and generally in the same gardens where they are to 
attain maturity. This is a method that leads to incalculable 
waste. For one thing the gardener who aims at sowing seeds 
with which to fill his own plots only has not the inducement to 
take as much care with the land as one who is working on a 
great scale. Complaints are rife year after year of promising 
beds that have been ruined by wireworm, slugs, turnip fly, 
moths, and maggots of various descriptions. It is very 
common to hear amateurs, in jest or in earnest, swearing 
that there is no one else who has to contend with so many 
enemies as the gardener. Bird and beast, snail and slug, 
are all arrayed in hostility to him. The meaning of all that 
is that he has not taken the proper precautions to withstand 
their ravages, and has been guilty of a waste of seed which 
would be criminal under the circumstances existing this year. 
But even if he has the luck or the skill to produce seedling 
plants, there is still a vast amount of waste, for the simple 
reason that he grows far more than he can plant ont, and the 
end of the bed is usually an unsightly mass of long, thin, 
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sprawling plants {nat are good for nothing except digging into 
the ground as manure. Now the grower on a large scale 
does not fall into either of these mistakes. We may assume 
that he makes it his business to have his land and his houses 
in the best condition possible for the growing of the plants. 
He specialises, and this is his salvation, for there is no difficulty 
in the way of growing that cannot be overcome by the man 
who gives his mind to it. Moreover, the cost comes out at 
much less in his case than in that of the small grower. In 
the first place, he takes full advantage of his seed, the per- 
centage not germinating is very small indeed compared with 
that of the man who has not given particular attention to 
the methods of growing. Then, secondly, he gets full value 
for all that he produces. During last year at any rate, and 
during this year as far as we have gone, the demand for 
plants ‘of this kind has far exceeded the supply, so that 
anybody who has been growing on a great scale has 
had the satisfaction of knowing that every seedling was 
transplanted and given a chance of becoming a_ useful 
garden vegetable. 

Now, the moral of all this is so plain that one would think 
it scarcely needed elucidation. It is that we should establish 
nurseries of vegetable seedlings for every group of small- 
holdings in the country. The saving would be very con- 
siderable in these days when every ounce of labour has its 
value. The man with an allotment or small garden can 
find outlet for all his energy in the art of cultivation. It is 
loss of time for him to have a little seed bed as well. Far better 
let him concentrate on the production of vegetables ready 
for the kitchen. It is usual for small growers to buy by the 
score, and the best opinion is that most of the vegetables 
needed for transplanting could be produced at a profit for 
about twopence a score or fivepence a hundred. This would 
yield a profit that would be quite sufficient in the case of a 
man who worked on a very large scale. Needless to say, 
it would not pay anyone to grow, say, a thousand plants 
and sell them for 4s. 2d. He must grow many millions ; and, 
therefore, the organisation of the sale is a very great necessity. 
This is a matter which ought to concern the various societies 
of small-holders that have been called into existence and, 
above all, the Horticultural Club, which has most wiselv 
gone out of its way to encourage the combination of small- 
holders. The Horticultural Club has a very great oppor- 
tunity here. Its members are zealous to act for the good of 
the commonwealth, and we can conceive of no sphere of action 
where they can do more good than in this. It is open to 
them in the first place to organise the allotment holders of their 
district and to choose from among them one who is particu- 
larly suited to undertake the nursery work. Then they must 
take care that he secures a sale at a price which will render 
his labour not in vain, but all the same not exceed what an 
ordinary cottager can afford to pay. If an organisation were 
made on these lines it is perfectly certain that it would result 
in a very great increase in the food of the country. 
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THE CORNISH SEA 


' 
They who live by our great sea 


Never know satiety, 


For on good morns the sun comes up 
Golden out of a green cup, 

And on fair nights the moon sails over 
The sea that is her ancient lover 

And with her pale and soft embrace 
Makes his land a faérie place. 


Those that dwell by our great sea 

Know how fair that land can be 

With trees that step into his waves 
And flowers that jewel! his secret caves, 
Small flowers he almost seems to touch 
That iust elude his envious clutch, 
Where the green and purple rocks 

Stand against his thunder shocks. 


They who sail on our great sea 


Know the heart of mystery 

When the grey, enfolding fog 

Sucks them in like a ghostly bog, 

While strange whispers come from the mist, 
Or when from lucent amethyst 

The sea glooms to a leaden slate 

And his awful waves elate 

Play monstrous games of shuttlecock 
With ships for corks against the rock. 


Those poor exiles from our sea 

Pine upon their inland lea, 
Wearying in their park-like places, 

For the sea-changes and the sea-races— 
That mystic, sombre, mutinous blood, 
Born of wind-swept moor and flood, 
That will not rest at ease and pent 

In fields of ordered, low, content, 

But must go out and seek its kind— 
Out on the wild western wind, 


Lonely, rapturous, unconfined. 


THE 


EATH has robbed France of one of her most dis- 
tinguished sons, and Europe has lost its greatest 
living artist. The name of Rodin must for ever 
stand out as a landmark in the history of art. He 
remains one of the continuing glories of the won- 

derful tradition of French sculpture. This commanding 
position was not easily gained. For long the master had to 
fight against poverty, neglect, and official hostility. But, 
for the last twenty years his genius has been recognised 
as of that peculiar rarity which can only blossom once or 
twice in a century. 

Auguste Rodin was a son of the people. Born in Paris 
during the early days of the reign of Louis Philippe, the son 
of a minor government official, his youth was certainly not 
one of affluence. During the Empire he was at first employed 
as a handy youth in the studios of the Latin Quarter, and 
worked as a pupil in the free school of drawing attached to 
the Ecole des Arts Decoratifs. Thrice he was refused ad- 
mittance to the Ecole des Beaux Arts. Then he became 
studio assistant to Barye, and afterwards to Carrier-Belleuse. 
His chief friends were Dalou and Legros, both formative 
influences of healthy ambitions. 

His labours in the ateliers were more mechanical than 
artistic. After the 1870 war he emigrated to Brussels, 
where he worked upon the carvatides for the interior of the 
Bourse. In 1875 he visited Italy and returned to Paris. His 
career as a creative artist may be said to date from this 
period. The strength of Rodin is hisintense humanity. Witha 
few exceptions this is a characteristic of French art. At first 
Rodin could not shut his eyes to the hard actuality of human 
life. In 1864, at the age of twenty-four, he sent to the Salon the 
“Man With a Broken Nose ’’—the title in itself is a record of 
misfortune. The ‘ Bronze Age ”’ is a plain statement of fact. 
And the same is true of the “ St. John,” so realistic and correct 
in its modelling that spiteful critics insisted that the statue 
had been made from a cast of a human body. Then the 
master commenced to work upon the mighty “ Portal of 
Hell,” which was to occupy his studio for twenty years. 
His standpoint he once explained to Camille Mauclair 
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DEATH OF RODIN 


in words of singular modesty. ‘ It did not come to me all 
at once; I ventured very carefully. At first I was afraid 
and then, gradually, as, face to face with Nature, I grew to 
understand her better, and to cast aside prejudice more 
frankly tor her love, I became bolder. I made an attempt. 
I was not ill pleased. It seemed to me better. . . . The 
study of the Antique also encouraged me, and the sculpture 
of the Middle Ages, which is as fine as that of the Greeks. 
I have done all I could to conform in spirit to the great masters. 
At first I did clever things, spirited things . . . but I 
felt that it wasn’t quite that. It has been verv 
difficult. Art is not imitation, and only fools think we can 
create. There remains only the interpretation of Nature. 
Each one must interpret in the sense he likes best. I have 
at last defined mine.” Every man has a thousand varying 
sides to his character, all governed by one or two strong 
passions. An artist’s temperament is even more complex. 
Rodin’s definition of the interpretation of Nature varied 
slightly in every fresh piece of clay his fingers handled. 

There is the Rodin of the ‘ Balzac,” ‘‘ The Burghers 
of Calais,” ‘“‘ Le Penseur”’ and the ‘‘ Ugolino.” The artist 
seems to be struggling over a problem so vast and so dreadful 
that he is unable to grasp all its bewildering and frightful 
possibilities. There is the other Rodin, who, in “ The Kiss,” 
“Thought,” ‘Eve’ and many other like works in this 
fresh manner, reveals a depth of tenderness and sympathy 
which few of the greatest artists have been able to surpass. 

Rodin is one of the immortals. His sombre creations 
will always excite thought, because man—from age to age 
is ever striving to fathom the infinite. But Rodin the 
master of beauty and tenderness will hold in a still firmer 
grip the admiration of the future. In the “ Burghers of 
Calais’ we see a world led in chains to a fate which appears 
to end in suffering. Against such a fate our whole spirit 
revolts. We refuse to believe that it is true. 

The other Rodin tells a softer tale. The aim of life, he 
says, is joy. Even the victims are happier for knowing 
that outside their own particular dungeon the sun is 
shining. mS. 
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EFORE we leave the house and pass into the 
gardens a word must be said of the Byrons who, 
for more than two centuries and a half, were the 
lords of Newstead. There is a popular belief— 
based on the history of the place during the last 
century—that a curse has rested upon the church lands 
of Newstead ever since their alienation from their rightful 
owners, and that the estate has never descended from 
father to son. But that is a complete delusion. Byron 
succeeded Byron in a fairly regular and natural succession, 
and they left singularly little personal impress on the history 
of their times. The first Lord Byron owed his peerage to 
his devotion to King Charles I in the Civil) War. Thoroton, 
the county historian, speaks of him as ‘‘ one of the best 
accomplished gentlemen of his time,” and he was one of 
seven brothers who were stout adherents of the Royalist 
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cause. The poet speaks of Newstead having been turned 
into a fortified place, but there is no record either of garrison 
or of siege. It has been suggested, however, that some of 
the garden terraces may have had their origin in military 
sarthworks of the seventeenth century, and a number of 
skeletons were found in shallow soil, while the Spanish 
Garden was being made not many years ago. These may 
have been the bodies of soldiers. 

Lord Byron, who dissipated the family fortunes and 
suffered Newstead to fall into ruinous decay, was the fifth 
lord, and succeeded to the title in 1736 at the age of fourteen. 
He lived on till 1798. This is the ‘‘ Wicked Lord”’ or 
“ Devil Byron,” who, in 1765, killed his kinsman, William 
Chaworth of Annesley, in a duel, under circumstances which 
created a strong suspicion of foul play and led to his being 
tried by his peers. He was acquitted of murder, but found 
guilty of manslaughter, and 
he passed the rest of his life 
under a cloud. He quarrelled 
with his son, who predeceased 
him, and lost large sums of 
money, which he sought to 
make good by cutting down 
nearly all the old timber on 
the estate. Indeed, he seems 
to have stripped the place 
bare, and as his heir was a 
great-nephew, whom he never 
saw and in whom he took no 
interest, he suffered the estate 
to go to rack and ruin. No 
one sorrowed at his death, 
but the stories of his throw- 
ing his wife into the lake and 
of his shooting his coachman 
are sheer fiction. In his youth 
he made the Grand Tour, and 
that he was a man of taste 
is evidenced, by the fact that 
he brought Italian workmen 
down to Newstead to decorate 
the Great Drawing-Room and 
set up the two garden statues 
which stand in the so-called 
Devil’s Wood—Devil’s Wood, 
because the ignorant country 
people thought that Pan and 
the female satyr and child 
were devils which the 
“Wicked Lord” worshipped. 
They have an eerie look even 
to-day, though the Devil’s 
Wood is trimly kept with 
grassy walks, ornamental yews 
and crab-apple trees. When 
the place was a tangle of wild 
growth the name was doubt- 
less much more appropriate. 
In Colonel Wildman’s day 
this part of the gardens was 
styled the Abbot's Wood ; 
so this is another instance 
of the conscious way in 
which the cult of the super- 
natural and mysterious has 
been fostered at Newstead. 
Probably, if the truth were 
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was not half so bad as he was represented, and it is rather 
hard that his name should be mentioned only in terms of 
execration, when others no better than he have been allowed 
to pass into decent oblivion. In connection with Newstead, 
however, there is a perfect mania for exaggeration, which 
reaches its climax in connection with the poet. Endless are 
the foolish tales of his orgies, debaucheries and blasphemies 
which are swallowed by the credulous as though they could 
never have enough of them, when the plain truth is that Byron 
merely entertained at Newstead parties of undergraduate 
friends, young men of high spirits who ‘“ gloried and drank 
deep,” no doubt, but not so deep as to drown their eager 
interest in poetry, religion, politics and all the movements 
of the day. Moreover, the days were those of the Regency, 
and it is probable that the dissipations of Newstead were 
on a much higher intellectual plane than the customary 
diversions of the country houses in the neighbourhood. 
Byron was in many respects a flamboyant romanticist, an 
extravagant poseur, vain as a peacock and intensely selfish. 
But he loved Newstead. That at least stands to his credit. 
“The Abbey and I shall stand or fall together,” he once 
wrote dramatically to his agent, ‘‘ and were my head as grey 
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the waters of its great lake seem to him sweeter than those 
of Lake Leman. He recalled the happy days spent there 
with his sister; he reminded her how one day they carved 
their names together on a tree, the ivy-clad stump of which 
still stands in the centre of the Devil’s Wood. The emotion 
was genuine enough, but there was always the touch of the 
theatrical, and sometimes this was very much overdone. 
Boatswain’s tomb, for example, is theatricality in excelsis. 


To mark a friend’s remains these stones arise ; 
I never knew but one—and here he lies. 


Never had dog more graceful memorial or finer tribute to its 
memory. The whole inscription is extraordinarily clever ; the 
epigram is polished to the last degree. But it rings hollow ! 
How impious, too, to dig a dog’s grave on the very spot where 
the high altar of a Priory church had stood! And how 
cynical the direction in his will of 1811 that he and his faithful 
servant, Joe Murray, should be buried in the same vault 
as the dog. Honest Joe, however, preferred the company of 
Christians, and Byron himself lies in the company of Christians 
in the chancel of the church at Hucknall Torkard, whether he 
likes it or not. It is much to be regretted that the beautiful 
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and defenceless as the arch of the Priory, I would abide by 
this resolution.’’ However, his passionate love for Newstead 
did not prevent him from getting into the morass of debt, 
which eventually compelled him to sell it as the only way to 
extricate himself from his difficulties. He was never very 
happy and contented there; but he was the sort of man 
who would never be very happy anywhere. What he en- 
joved most when he was at Newstead was to sentimentalise 
over the old ruins and brood over the decay of the family 
fortunes, which he had not the moral courage to set himself 
manfully to restore. - 


Through thy battlements, Newstead, the-hollow winds whistle, 
Thou, the hall of my fathers, art gone to decay ; 

In thy once smiling garden the hemlock and thistle 
Have choked up the rose which late bloomed in the way. 


Shelley, in a fine phrase, once spoke of Byron as “ The 
Pilgrim of Eternity.”” What it means is, perhaps, a little 
doubtful, but pilgrims are restless folk, and Byron was 
perpetually on the wing. It was then, during his moments of 
reflection and retrospection, that the vision of Newstead 
came before him in its most radiant form. In such a mood 
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cedar seen at the side of the monument in the illustration 
(Fig. 4) has fallen. The weight of snow in one of last 
winter’s storms was too heavy for its fan-like branches. 

Byron sold Newstead to Colonel Wildman—one of his 
old schoolfellows at Harrow— for the sum of £95,000, and it 
is said that Wildman spent another £100,000 in restoring the 
house, building an extensive range of modern apartments, and 
setting the lakes and gardens in order. At his death the estate 
was purchased by Mr. F. W. Webb, who is best remembered 
as the friend of David Livingstone, whom he met during the 
course of his explorations in Africa. Since Mr. Webb’s death 
Newstead has belonged successively to two of his daughters, 
Lady Chermside and Miss Webb, and to their brother, Major 
Webb, who fell in East Africa, and it is now the property 
of the eldest daughter, Mrs. Fraser, who, in a recently published 
book, ‘‘ Livingstone and Newstead,” gave a very attractive 
account of life at Newstead during her girlhood, and of her 
reminiscences of Livingstone’s visits to her father’s home. 
Mrs. Fraser, however, does not reside at Newstead, which was 
taken on lease not long before his death by the late Sir Arthur 
Markham, and is now in the occupation of Lady Markham 
and her family 
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It remains to speak briefly of Newstead’s lakes and 
gardens. Both are famous and of quite unusual beauty, and 
Newstead has been singularly fortunate during the last half 
century in being in the possession of true garden lovers. 
The lakes— which date back to the days of the old 
Priory—are formed by the waters of the little river Leen, 
which springs from a picturesque grotto on the neighbouring 
golf links of Hollinwell. On the large upper lake, thirty-six 
acres in extent, the ‘ Wicked Lord”’ used to keep his tov 
frigates, and the mock fort at its further side was of his build- 
ing. From this lake the stream flows over an attractive 
cascade into the garden lake, some four acres in extent, 
and thence by a delightful little waterfall it passes through 
the Japanese garden into the lower lake which spreads itself 
over another fourteen acres. The most fascinating sheet of 
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water, however, at Newstead is the Eagle Pond, a rectangular 
sheet 100yds. by 50yds. This lies below the main terrace 
and within the beautiful Priory wall, and, as may be well 
seen from the illustration (Fig. 8), it serves on sunny days 
as a perfect mirror for the sky and for the shapely trees 
which glass themselves on its surface. Framed first with a 
broad edging of smooth grass, it is then re-framed within 
grassy slopes which rise up to broad gravel walks, and these 
are fringed in turn by great masses of flowering plants. 
There is no prettier picture than this at Newstead, and what 
enhances its romantic interest is that it derives its name from 
the fact that the eagle lectern of the Priory and two large 
brass candlesticks were dredged up out of the mud from the 
bottom of the pond in the “ Wicked Lord’s”’ time. At the 
sale of his effects in 17098 the eagle was bought by a Nottingham 
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dealer, who sold it to Sir Richard Kaye, one of the Canons of 
Southwell, and he presented it to the Minster, in the choir 
of which it now stands. The eagle was found to be stuffed 
with parchments relating to the Priory of the time of 
Edward III and Henry VIII, and had evidently been tossed 
into the pond as a safe hiding-place in the hope that a day 
would come when the Prior and his canons would return to 
Newstead. Associated with the Eagle Pond is the legend 
that whenever it is drained mishap is sure to overtake the 
owner of Newstead. The last time it was cleared the order 
was given by one who was unacquainted with the story, 
much to the disquiet of old servants on the estate, who 
prophesied trouble. And the trouble came only too surely 
and tragically a few weeks later with the news ¢f Major 
Webb having died on active service in East Africa and the 
sudden death of Sir Arthur Markham at home. Another 
fascinating little sheet of water is the old stew pond of the 
Priory, flanked by a tall hedge of yew. 
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The gardens are famous throughout the county both for 
their beauty and their variety. The formal gardens have been 
swept away, though they have left important features behind 
them, notably in the delightful terrace, 230vds. in length, 
which runs along the eastern front of the house. The 
illustrations will give a better idea of this terrace and its 
stone balustrading and steps than any description could do. 
Traces of the old formality remain in the pleasaunce on the 
north side of the smooth turf of the Priory, and in the Devil’s 
Wood, which is given up to rows of ornamental yews, crab- 
apple trees, and the garden gods of which mention has been 
made. On this side of the house the charm of the gardens 
is wonderfully enhanced by the lovely wall of the old Priory, 
the stone of which has weathered to a soft dove-like grey. 
Here are straight, broad walks in sun or shadow, and wherever 
you look is a varied scene of loveliness for the eye to rest 
upon in full content. On the east side of the house, where 
the buildings make an enclosing and sheltering angle, is 
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the so-called Spanish Garden, laid out by the late Lady 
Chermside. This is given up to flowers set in beds of 
geometrical pattern outlined by borders of thick box. It 
has a well-head brought from Spain. Beyond it the lawns 
spread away down to the garden lake, and here stands the 
oak which Byron planted and whose ill-fortune he associated 
with his own. 


Young oak! when I planted thee deep in the ground, 
I hoped that thy days would be longer than mine, 
That thy dark waving branches would flourish around 

And. ivy thy trunk with its mantle entwine. 


Certainly its days have been much longer than Byron’s; 
but as it was sickly in its youth so it is sickly now after 
completing its first century of existence, and but for its 
association with the poet it would doubtless long since have 
been cut down. 

Another garden at Newstead bears the name of “‘ Venetia’s 
Garden,” not, as might be supposed, in allusion to Venice 
and Italy, but in reference to Disraeli’s novel, ‘‘ Venetia,”’ 
in which, with singular ill-success, he portrays Byron in the 
character of Lord Cadurcis and places some of the love scenes 
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GROWING SUNFLOWERS FOR SEED. 
HE illustrated article entitled ‘‘ A Sunflower Village ”’ 
in our issue of November 3rd drew attention to the im- 
portant food value of Sunflower seed. Not only are 
these seeds of great value for feeding poultry, but they 
are also extensively used for the making of oil-cakes 
for cattle, and cven in the manufacture of margarine. 

In reply to those correspondents who ask where seed may 
be obtained for sowing next spring, we point out that it may be 
obtained from any good seedsmen in this country. It is the 
large annual Sunflower which has long been a familiar plant 
in cottage gardens that yields the valuable seeds. But many 
of the varieties offered by seedsmen have been selected for their 
elegance of habit and for their value as cut flowers. Needless 
to say such varieties are not necessarily prolific in producing 
seeds. It is the largest single flowers which give the best return, 
such varieties as Leviathan, which is the largest we know, 
growing from Oft. to roft. high with heads measuring as much 
as 1}ft. across; Russian Giant, immense single yellow flowers ; 
and Giant White, Black and Stripe-seeded varieties. Most 
seedsmen issue their own strains of seed saved from ordinary 
large flowered varieties, and, as a rule, this is quite satisfactory ; 
but in ordering the seed the purpose for which it is required 
should be clearly stated, otherwise seed of the so-called double 
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with the heroine Venetia in the garden at Newstead. But 
there is nothing to show that Disraeli was at Newstead in 
1837, when he was writing the novel. The garden on which 
the greatest care and attention have been lavished in recent 
vears—before the war, which has made the upkeep of all 
the gardens very difficult—is the Japanese. This was laid 
out by a skilled Japanese horticulturist brought over for the 
purpose, and it drew from {the Japanese Ambassador the 
magnificent compliment that it was the only thing he had 
seen since he left Japan which made him feel homesick. 
Such is Newstead. Of the “ curses’ which are supposed 
to lie upon it nothing more need be said than that Fate 
often deals in a mysterious way with families, whether they 
live on church lands or not. The ghosts and the legends 
of Newstead would require an article to themselves. We 
may close as we began. ‘‘ Newstead,’ as Horace Walpole 
well said a hundred and fifty years ago, ‘‘ is the very Abbey.”’ 
But to us it is more, thanks, of course, mainly to Byron 
and the incommunicable charm with which alike his genius, 
his vanity and even his extravagances of conduct have 
invested the place he loved. J. B. Firtu. 
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flowers or new hybrids might be supplied, and this we fear 
would prove very disappointing. We strongly advise sowing 
in frames in early spring and planting out the seedlings in April ; 
but where this is not practicable the seed should be sown in the 
open quarters in March. Single-stemmed plants with one large 
terminal flower give the best yield of sced, and such plants are 
easily ensured by pinching out the side shoots as soon as they 
appear. One correspondent writes: ‘‘ Our sub-committce has 
just been appointed and we are going into the subject of the 
most remunerative and useful forms of crops for cottage gardens. 
We hope to organise several crops co-operatively so as to be able 
to sell in bulk, but as other counties and persons may have the 
same idea, I should be grateful for information as to the quan- 
tities one would be likely to dispose of.’ Now there would be 
no difficulty in disposing of Sunflower seed in any quantity. 
At the present time the demand is far in excess of the supply, 
and its price has advanced in sympathy with that of other grain. 
In a recent issue of the Corn Circular striped Sunflower seed is 
quoted at 53s. per cwt., and the smaller or grey seed at 40s. 
per cwt. For market purposes the seed is graded and, in addition 
to its aforementioned uses, the large seed is sold for parrot 
food, and the smaller is used in seed mixtures for smaller 
birds. Most, if not all, grain merchants would be glad to purchase 
Sunflower seed by the pound or hundredweight, or, failing this, 
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there are plenty of buyers in Mark 
Lane market who would be only too 
glad of the opportunity of buying by 
the hundredweight or ton. H. C. 


PLANTING TREES IN GRASSLAND. 


R. W. ROBINSON may be right 
M: assuming that it did not need 

the Woburn’ experiments to 
prove the ill effects of grass on young 
fruit trees. To the severely practical 
man experiments of this kind may be of 
little value, but we ought not to forget 
that there are many who are now en- 
gaged in planting fruit trees for the 
first time. 

The lack of knowledge of the 
elementary principles has brought failure 
to many plantations in the _ past 
and too much importance cannot be 
attached to the Woburn and Wisley 
planting experiments, since they point 
out the pitfalls awaiting the amateur 
when planting fruit trees in grassland. 
A glance at the accompanying illustra- 
tions of the Wisley experiments cannot 
fail to bring home this point very 
forcibly. The trees were all planted in 
1912, so that they have had ample time 
to give promise of fruitful return. 
The experiment was carried out, and 
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GRASSED RIGHT UP TO THE STEMS 





IN CIRCULAR BEDS AND OPEN 





PLANTED EQUAL IN AGE, SIZE AND VIGOUR. 


is still being carried out, to show the relative behaviour 
of trees planted in the grassland and in the open. The trees 
were selected for their equality of size and vigour, and were 
planted in three positions: (1) with grass right up to the stems ; 
(2) in circular beds 3ft. or 4ft. in diameter; (3) in open quarters 
given the ordinary methods of field cultivation. Fig. 1 shows 
a row of five trees of Emperor Alexander on the Paradise stock. 
The tree in the foreground is growing in cultivated ground, 
the next trees are set in circular beds, and those farthest from 
the camera are grassed right up to their stems. This is a typical 
row. All of these trees are of the same age and were selected 
for equality and size at the time of planting. Fig. 3 shows two 
lines of trees taken crosswise of the plantation, viz., trees in the 
open quarter and the first line in the circular beds. We should ex- 
pect the former to give the better results, but the vast superiority 
of the trees in the open quarter over those in circular beds 
is a source of surprise to some of the leading fruit-growers of 
this country. The diminished size of the trees set in circular 
beds is quite eclipsed by the wretchedness of those trees in Fig. 2, 
the result of being grassed right up to the stems. Bo, 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
BLACK SPOT IN ROSES, 

S1r,—Could you tell me what is the best thing to do to combat the black 
spot ? Several of the roses have all the leaves affected, and are quite bare 
of foliage. —H. L. HAMMonD. 

[This disease is prevalent especially among newer roses of the Pernetiana 
type. Spraying appears to have but little effect when the disease has once 
gained a foothold. In any case, the best time to spray is in the spring with 
a 40 per cent. solution of formaldehyde. Spraying with permanganate 
of potash is often recommended, but in our experience it is of little use. 
There is no cure for the disease, and 
there is a small fortune awaiting the 
man who can provide a remedy. 
There are, however, certain steps that 
should be taken. In the first place, 
healthy, well fed bushes are not so 
liable to attack as neglected oncs; 
secondly, the black spot often gains 
an entry into the living tissues of the 
leaves after an attack of green fly. 
Indeed, it is probable that green fly 
may be the means of carrying the 
disease to healthy plants, and it is 
well known that the spcres of certain 
fungi germinate readily in the sweet 
secretion of the aphis called ‘‘ honey 
dew.” Green fly may be kept down 
by persistently syringing with a 
solution of soft soap and water. All 
diseased leaves should be collected 
and burnt.—Ep.] 


VEGETABLE COMPOSTS. 


S1r,—With reference to the article 
in Country Lire of October 20th on 
vegetable composts, I should be glad 
to know (1) whether it is desirable to 
cover over the pits in order to pre- 
vent flies laying their eggs therein; 
(2) whether a flooring is necessary. 
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My gardener says that unless this is made, most of the valuable manure 
will soak away.—C. G. B. MARSHAM. 

{Yes ; it is an advantage to have the pits covered, but it is not essential. 
By covering the vegetable refuse with fine soil, together with occasional 
applications of lime, salt or soot, flies are not found to be troublesome. The 
compost heap should be made firm before covering with soil. This is 
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important, as it hastens decomposition. A cement flooring is a decided advan- 
tage, inthat it saves a proportion of soluble plant food from being carried away 
in the drainage water and so wasted. At the same time, earth bottom pits 
are found to answer very well, for, despite the waste, the decomposed vegetable 
matter is rich in plant food, and may be applied to all vegetable crops with 
advantage.—Ep. } 
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A BOOK OF THE WEEK 


A New Study of British Poetry, by Henry Newbolt. (Constable.) 
IR HENRY NEWBOLT evokes many interests in his 
new volume. The first chapter, “‘ What is Poetry ?”’ 
must lead invariably to argument, as there do not 
seem to be two people in the critical and creative 
world who agree upon the definition. The discourse 
on Chaucer will call forth admiration. It is discriminating. 
appreciative and fine, in the best sense of these words. 
Whether the distinguished author has been able to wrest 
the secret of his art from the “ Well of English undefiled ”’ 
is another question. If Chaucer be considered merely and 
simply as a poet, not as a phenomenon in early English 
literature, it will have to be conceded that his work varies 
as much as that of Shakespeare. But he is an inimitable 
teller of stories. There he shines not only above his con- 
temporaries, not even as an equal to Boccaccio himself, but 
comparable to any master of this apparently simple but really 
most difficult and subtle art, in anv age or any clime. At his 
best he is able to say almost as much in as few words as vou 
shall find in the Authorised Version, and praise beyond that 
no man can give. If required to substantiate this statement, 
we would select “ The Reeve’s Tale,” a piece that is not 
exactly like Holy Writ, and indeed is generally regarded, as 
Sir Henry points out, as being too broad for the superfine 
taste of to-day. But we entirely agree with Sir Henrv 
Newbolt that, in spite of a certain grossness of humour, he 
would be a prig indeed who was inclined to condemn it on that 
ground. Sir Henry Newbolt’s analytic account of it is well 
worth reading, as it shows its humanity, an unobtrusive 
chivalry that puts appearances to shame, and the large tolerant 
spirit that Chaucer shares with Shakespeare, Sir Walter Scott, 
and Henry Fielding. But more interesting than that to a 
student and writer of English are the terseness and economy of 
the language. To this virtue Sir Henry Newbolt scarcely pays 
the tribute it deserves. And indeed, in his quotations from 
various sources, we seem to notice a blind eye to the offence 
of diffusiveness. He quotes almost close together a passage 
from Coleridge and one from Sir Robert Bridges, in each of 
which the gist of the matter is put concisely in two or three 
lines at the beginning and the rest is beaten out to the con- 
sistency of paper that may indeed be gold, but gold so 
attenuated that you wonder how it could be spread so far. 
Other examples of the same tendency in the author may be 
seen in his quotations from ‘‘ Antony and Cleopatra,” in the 
study which he modestly calls ‘‘ The Approach to Shakespeare.” 
The lines spoken by Cleopatra look weak enough when com- 
pared with Antony’s six words to the same effect. Cleopatra 
says: 
. Give me my robe, put on my crown: I have 
Immortal longings in me . 
I am fire and air: my other e’ements 
I give to baser life. 
How much greater as poetry is Antony’s 


Unarm, Eros, the long day’s work is done. 


One is a very great passage in literature, the other only a 
second best by comparison. Sir Henry Newbolt’s Shakespeare 
is well written and provocative of thought, but here again 
his armoury does not pierce to the very centre. 

A very different kind of interest is aroused by his illumi- 
nating discourse on Futurism. His attitude here is that of 
the expositor only, but the judge who followed this summing 
up would have to pass an adverse verdict. The root of the 
matter is that poetry is largely connected with expression, 
and every succeeding generation finds itself dissatisfied with 
the language adopted for that purpose by its predecessors. 
This rests upon the rudimentary fact that life is not standing 
still. The young look for ideas other than those that have 
been nursed by their elders. Conventional acquiescence 
endures for a time, so that the reputation once made does not 
fall to pieces suddenly, but along with it grows a feeling of 
rebellion, and rebellion is of the very essence of progress. 
We remember when the budding poet was almost sure to 
come out with something that was an echo of one of the 
great Victorians. Swinburne was the favourite, because 
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youth is very prone to emulate his passion for the fires and 
the splendours of life. But Tennyson, too, had his host of 
imitators ; so had William Morris; while the precious tried 
to figure as little Rossettis of their own. But the twentieth 
century, a period of unrest and questioning in every sphere 
of intellectual activity, has produced many poets whose 
main effort is to break away from the tradition of the elders. 
It was so on the other side of the Channel as much as here, 
and although Sir Henry Newbolt’s book is confined, as its 
title declares, to British poetry, he was perfectly justified 
in touching upon the experiment made by a distinguished 
Frenchman who called it Futurism. 

Here we have modern impatience with the more or less. 
formal and dignified language of the nineteenth century 
seeking refuge in abbreviation and symbol. It is easy to 
understand the revolt, but not to admire the system 
which Marinetti tried to set up. The French founder, 
however, might possibly bring forward an ingenious defence 
of his method. To our eyes it seems to sacrifice that 
harmony which Swinburne, along with other poets: held 
essential to fine poetry. 

But now to return to Sir Henry Newbolt’s disquisition 
entitled, ‘‘ What is Poetry ?”’ He seems to wander far 
from the mark in his excursion into quasi-philosophical, 
quasi-scientific jargon, where we are glad to see he is less 
at home than in his own dignified and nervous English 
speech. He has not escaped Professor Henri Bergson and 
his psychological speculations, so that in the end, instead 
of a plain and simple disquisition on the constitution of 
poetry, we get what we should least expect from Sir Henry 
Newbolt—a turgid and obscure discourse. He does not 
improve on the definition Carlyle liked best, which was 
that the poet was the seer. Only we take this as the one 
who sees, not as the prophet. To sav that is the highest 
praise that it is possible to bestow. It implies not only 
physical sight, but understanding and, what understanding 
carries with it, sympathy. We shall not venture on a definition 
of a poet, because there is not one which fits the whole of 
the case, Burns unconsciously made a fine description when 
he wrote 

This poor inhabitant below 
Was quick to learn, and wise to know, 
And keenly felt the friendly glow, 
And softer flame ; 
But thoughtless follies laid him low 
And stained his name ! 
He had dipped into every form of life and there learned 
charity, tolerance and understanding. [Equally true is 
Wordsworth’s description of a poet who 
murmurs near the running brooks 
A music sweeter than their own. 
The poet above all else is a child of Nature. The sun, wind, 
sea, the running water and the waving wood are his dominion. 
Yet Shakespeare, as usual, hit the nail on the head when 
he wrote 
The poet’s eye, in a fine frenzy rolling, 
Doth glance from heaven to earth, from earth to heaven, 
And, as imagination bodies forth, 
The forms of things unknown, the poet’s pen 
Turns them to shapes, and gives to airy nothing 
A local habitation and a name. 
Such is the poet as he has appealed to the purest imagina- 
tions, and frankly we cannot combine such definition as Sir 
Henry Newbolt gives with that, ideal. If the poet is the 
seer, then his descant is the low sad music of humanity. 
By the humanity in them we test the lines, and it is the 
only test which is of general, nay, of universal, application. 





LITERARY NOTES 


THe Livinc IRELAND AND Its PEOPLE. 
THE phrase ‘‘a human document ”’ has been so much hacked and taken up 
by the general that writers with even a touch of fastidiousness dislike 
using it ; yet by what other shall I describe Irish Memorie:, by Edith C2aone 
Somerville and Martin Ross? In the main it is a memorial to Violet Elorence 
Martin, spoken of throughout the volume as Martin Ross, but no fault ‘can 
be found with Miss Somerville’s description ‘ vagrant memories.” Call 
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them what you will, they are full of humanity. They picture an Ireland 
very different from that which emerges from a study of political speeches, 
which always seem to have in the background an array of sedition-mongers 
in one type of speaker, of down-trodden slaves in another. Here all is 
natural, and Nature gives blue skies and sunshine as well as clouds and 
storm. 

In the foreground is placed the fragment of a biography by Martin 
Ross of her eldest brother Robert, ‘‘known and loved by a_ very 
wide circle outside his own family as ‘ Ballyhooley.’”’ There is a 
etter key to recent history of Ireland in the first sentence of it than 
can be obtained from a trainload of speeches: ‘‘ My brother’s life began 
with the epoch that has changed the face and the heart of Ireland.” 
He was born on June 17th, 1846, “the first year of the Irish famine, 
when Ireland brimmed with a potato-fed population, and had not as 
yet discovered America.”’ Adieu, then, to the Galway of old, when the 
Master hunted the fox and loved his tenants, a folk contented and merry, 
who planted the potatoes on which they lived, subdivided their holdings 
and registered ‘‘no change” from one year to another. Martin Ross, after a 
little family history to which we can only allude, tells how her father in 
July, 1845, driving to the town of Galway, noticed how well the potato crop 
looked, and how in driving home the next day he felt “‘a new and nauseous 
smell in the air.”” It was new to Ireland, and came from the potato blight. 
The people thought it only an accidental visitation and looked forward in 
hope and confidence to the next crop. In the ensuing summer Robert was 
born, and thus was he welcomed to that charming old world: ‘‘ The 
doctor was kissed by every woman in the house, so he assured my 
brother many years afterwards, and, late at night as it was, my father went 
down to Kildare Street Club to find some friend to whom he could tell the 
news (and there is a touch of appropriateness in the fact that the Club, 
that for so many years was a home for Robert, had the first news of 
his birth). 

“Radiant with her achievement my mother posted over the long roads 
to Ross, in the summer weather, with her precious first-born son, and the 
welcome of Ross was poured forth upon her. The workmen in the yard 
kissed the baby’s hands, the old women came from the mountains to prophesy 
and to bless and to perform the dreadful rite of spitting upon the child, for 
luck. My father’s mother, honourable as was her wont towards her husband’s 
and son’s religion, asked my mother if a little holy water might be sprinkled 
on the baby. 

““*Tf you heat it you may give him a bath in it!’ replied the baby’s 
mother, with irrepressible light-heartedness.” 


This book is not at all political. I will quote from it only one paragraph, 
and that chiefly for the brief pregnant reference to Parnell: ‘‘ With the 
close of the ’seventies came the burst into the open of the Irish Parliamentary 
Party, in full cry. Like hounds hunting confusedly in covert, they had, 
in the hands of Isaac Butt, kept up a certain amount of noise and excite- 
ment, keen, yet uncertain as to what game was on foot. From 1877 it was 
Parnell who carried the horn, a grim, disdainful Master, whose pack never 
dared to get closer to him than the length of his thong; but he laid them 
on the line, and they ran it like wolves.” Politics are described mainly 
because it supplies the atmosphere into which Robert Martin was born. His 
sister had only written a fragment of his story at the time of her death. It 
ends with the Phoenix Park murders, and has left at least one reader hungry 
to know more of the gay and brilliant career of a most engaging Irish character. 
The biography of Martin Ross claims the chief place. Her mother and 
that of her collaborator were first cousins, granddaughters of Lord Chief 
Justice Kendal Bushe and his wife Anne Crampton. 


THE MoTHER OF MARTIN Ross. 


Miss Somerville charmingly excuses what might be accounted a breaking 
of the Commandment, “‘ Honour thy father and thy mother,” by referring 
to the masquerade in which Love clozked himself in laughter “ and was only 
discovered when he laughed till he cried, and they saw that the laughter 
was assumed and the tears real.’”’” Those who need such an explanation 
are not to be envied. So much is there I would like to quote that to give only 
a fraction, comment must be kept to a minimum. Here is a letter written 
about the age of seven (in 1830). No explanation of the references has come 
down, but how easy to picture the child ! 


“To Mrs. Charles Fox: 

““My DEAR MaMa, 

“TI am very sorry for touching that stinking little cat. I'll try to-morrow 
and Teusday if I can do as happy and as well without touching Dawny. I 
had once before my birthday a little holiness in my heart and for two days 
I was trving to keep it in and I exceeded a little in it but alas one day Satan 
tempted me and one day I kept it out of my heart and then I did not care 
what I did and I ware very bold. One day the week after that I tried without 
touching Dawny and I thought myself every bit as much happy but I was 
tempted tempted tempted another day: but I hope to-morrow morning 
I may be good Mama and that there will be one day that I may please Mama. 

“Your affectionate daughter, 
“ NANNIE Fox.” 


Martin, alas! never wrote down the many stories she told of her mother, 
and regret is sharpened by those preserved by Miss Somerville. Time 
changed the imp of seven into ‘‘a large and handsome lady of imposing 
presence, slow moving, stately.” One of the stories told by her graceless 
progeny was that a shortsighted one like herself called out, “Oh, there’s 
Mamma coming at last ’—a pause—then in tones of disappointment, “ No, 
it’s only the tramcar.” Here is another which, rightly considered, will show 
from whom Martin Ross inherited many of her qualities. 


“She had a singularly small and well-shaped foot ; a fact to which her son 
Robert was wont to attribute the peculiarity that her shoe-strings were rarely 
securely fastened, involving her in an appeal to the nearest man to tie them. 
She returned to her family one day and related with joy how, as she passed 
a cabstand, her shoe lace had become unfastened, and how she had then asked 
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a cabman to tie it for her. She thanked him with her usual and special skill 
in such matters, and, as she slowly moved away, she was pleased to hear her 
cabman remark to a fellow: 

““* That’s a dam pleshant owld heifer !’ 

“* And the response of the fellow : 

““* Ah, Shakespeare says ye’ll always know a rale lady when ye 
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see her. 


The mid-Victorian mother of Miss Somerville is in strong contrast to 
this big, clever, easy-going Irish lady. One would like to give in full the 
sentimental song which she used to sing to her children : 


So, so, so, Sir, you’ve come at last ! 
' I thought you’d come no more, 
I’ve waited with my bonnet on 
From one to half-past four.” 


But in spite of all her mid-Victorianism she had plenty of character, as 
witness the testimony of her daughter: 


““My mother was a person entirely original in her candour, and with a point 
of view quite untrammelled by convention. Martin and I have ever been 
careful to abstain from introducing portraiture or caricature into our books, 
but we have not denied that the character of ‘ Lady Dysart’ (in ‘ The Real 
Charlotte ’) was largely inspired by my mother. 

“She, as we said of Lady Dysart, said the things that other people were 
afraid to think. 

“* Poetry !’ she declaimed, ‘I hate poetry—at least good poetry!’ 

‘“‘ Her common sense often amounted to inspiration. It happened one 
Christmas that my sister and I found ourselves in difficulties in the matter 
of a suitable offering to an old servant of forty years’ standing: she was 
living on a pension, her fancies were few, her needs none. A very difficuli 
subject for benefaction. My mother, however, unhesitatingly propounded 
a suggestion. 

““*Give her a nice shroud! There’s nothing in the world she’d like as 
well as that !’ 

“Which was probably true, but was a counse! of perfection that we were 
too feeble to accept.” 


The story of her ‘‘ Four Great Passions”’ is too long to give in full, and no 
quotation could do it justice. 


MarTIN Ross. 


Of Martin herself I will give only two quotations. In themselves 
they are amusing, and they have the merit of showing the circumstances 
under which her love and her originality grew. The first is Miss Somerville’s 
sketch of her friend’s childhood, the other a scene of home life. Could any- 
thing be more charming than this ? 


“I don’t suppose that any little girl ever had more accidents than 
Martin. Entirely fearless and reckless, and desperately short-sighted, full 
of emulation and the irrepressible love of a lark, scrapes, in the physical as 
well as the moral sense, were her daily portion, and how she came through, 
as she did, with nothing worse than a few unnoticeable scars to commemorate 
her many disasters is a fact known only to her painstaking guardian angel. 
Tenants, who came to Ross on their various affairs, found their horses snatched 
to be galloped by ‘the children,’ their donkeys purloined for like purposes 
(or the donkeys’ nearest equivalent to a gallop)—and it may be noted that 
the harder the victimised horses were galloped the more profound was the 
admiration, even the exultation, of their owners. 

““* Sure,’ said a southern woman of some children renowned for their 
naughtiness, ‘them’s very arch childhren. But, afther all, I dunno what’s 
the use of havin’ childhren if they’re not arch!’ ”’ 


This is the other: 


“In later years, Martin was discoursing of her nursery life with her 
foster-mother, who had also been her nurse, Nurse B., a most agreeable 
person, gifted with a saturnine humour that is not infrequent in our 
countrywomen. 

““*Sure didn’t I ketch Kit Sal one time ’—(the reigning nursemaid)— 
‘an’ she bating and kicking yerself on the avenue!’ Nurse B. began. She 
then went on to describe how she had fallen on Kit Sal, torn her hair, and 
“shtuck her teeth in her.’ 

‘** The Misthress seen me aftherwards, and she axed me what was on me, 
for sure I was cryin’ with the rage.’ ‘Nothin’ Ma’am!’ says I. But I told 
her two days afther, an’ she goes to Kit Sal, an’ says she, ‘ What call had you 
to bate Miss Wilet ?’ says she, ‘ Ye big shtump!’ ‘ She wouldn’t folly me,’ 
says Kit. ‘ Well indeed,’ says the Misthress, ‘I believe ye got a bigger 
batin’ yerself from Nurse, and as far as that goes,’ says she, ‘I declare to 
God,’ says she, ‘I wish she dhrank yer blood!’ says she. 

“The tale is above comment, but for those who knew Mrs. Martin’s 
very special distinction of manner and language, it has a_ peculiar 
appeal.” 


Now, in the old-fashioned way, I would address a line or two to the gentle 
reader. Sir or M: dam, you are to consider these extracts 2s only bits from a 
creation. You know how the learned biologist will, from a limb miraculously 
preserved for unrecorded time, build up a monster which tramped “ this dim 
spot that men call earth,’’ while all the glory of human achievement, its 
songs, writings, monuments, inventions, still lay unstirring in the womb of 
to-morrow. Here for you also are eloquent fragments out of which to construe 
two Irish girls of twenty and twenty-five born to the liberty of country and 
the liberty of home. They are of free, untrammelled intelligence. One is 
trained in art, both rejoice in horse and hound, so that your fancy must 
produce favourite hunters and hounds as the companions of their outdoor 
life. Let your imagination create these surroundings and you will begin 
to suspect that the book has a charm born of art and love and life, and that 
this charm gains and does not lose by its setting in a framework of those 
causes for regret that unrelenting time brings to you, Sir, and to you 
also, Madam. P. 
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Lorp MorLeEy’s MACMILLAN. 


Mr. George Macmillan writes in reference to Lord Morley’s memoirs 
that the head of the house of Macmillan of whom Lord Morley speaks in such 
cordial terms was not Daniel Macmillan, as the reviewer supposes, but his 
younger brother, Alexander Macmillan. Daniel, the founder of this great 
firm, died in 1857, before the business was moved from Cambridge to London. 
The one who was so close a friend of Lord Morley was Alexander Macmillan, 
the father of Mr. George Macmillan, and lived until 1896. Both were out- 
standing figures in the public world of their day and generation 


Nothing of Importance, by Bernard Adams. (Methuen, 6s.) 


AMONG the many war books, of the making of which there seems, indeed, 
to be no end, there are those which stand out conspicuous among their fellows 
for some distinguishing quality. Of the number of these is Nothing of Im- 
portance, a record of life in and out of the trenches during one of those periods 
when nothing of importance in a military sense occurred on the Western 
Front, when the lot of our men was to endure and to endure still. Within 
a few weeks of the book’s completion, Bernard Adams was wounded leading 
his men in an attack, and we feel that his death, a few hours later, removed 
from human affairs yet one more of the many rare personalities of which the 
war has robbed us. Those who really wish to know what war is like to the 
man, or, rather, the officer, in the trenches will not easily find a better book 
for their purpose. The author was not intent on pressing home the horrors 
of war, neither did he gloze them over, and his gift of choosing just the right 
word, neither too little nor too large for his purpose, makes his descriptions 
linger in the memory almost as scenes which we ourselves have witnessed. 
Details of trench life, the exact meaning of such terms as “‘ parados’”’ and 
““berm,”’ are made clear to the least martial intelligence by maps and plans 
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witnessing to the keen enjoyment which the writer contrived to wring from 
the intellectual side of soldiering, and which he was so well equipped to convey 
to his readers that few, we fancy, will, as he suggests, skip the chapter which 
deals with them. It is, however, his appreciation of nature and his attitude 
to the war which give the book its value as apart from its literary grace and its 
deserts as, in a sense, the biography of one who was a Christian and an “‘ officer 
and a gentleman” in the fullest sense of the words. The temptation to 
quotation is irresistible, but we have space only for this, describing the 
blowing up of a mine: ‘‘ There was nothing. What had happened? Was 
it a camouflet after all? Then, over the sandbags appeared a great green 
meadow, slowly, taking its time, not hurrying, a smooth curved dome of 
grass, heaving up, up, up, like a rising cake ; then, like a cake, it cracked ; 
cracked terribly with bursting brown seams; still the dome rose, towering 
ten, twenty feet up above the surrounding level; and then with a roar the 
black smoke hurtled into the air, followed by masses of flame.” 


The Little that is Good, by Harold Begbie. 


THIS book is primarily concerned with Lord Shaftesbury and Sir John Kirk, 
their work and their legacy of work. It is well documented, and supple- 
mented by interviews with prominent social workers in London, and part 
of it is the result of original enquiry of the ‘“‘ special commissioner ”’ 
Its qualities and defects are characteristic of the author. But in spite of its 
style and its general atmosphere of “‘ effective journalism,” it has a consider- 
able value as a record of two very worthy movements—the Shaftesbury 
Society and the Ragged School Union. For the psychology of the Slum Child 
we can still go to Miss Dorothy Sladen’s ‘‘ Gutter Babies,”’ or even Mr. Pett 
Ridge’s ‘‘ Son of the State.”” Nevertheless, Mr. Begbie’s book is very interest- 
ing, it is challenging, and, with certain patent limitations, thorough. 


(Cassell, 5s. net.) 
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HIS MAJESTY’S MERCHANT SERVICE 


A NEW 


UTURE relations between the mercantile marine and 

the Navy have occupied the attention of most intelligent 

people in the past two years. After generations of neglect 

by the public the merchant seaman has suddenly been 

promoted to the giddy eminence of national hero, and 
being, like all his forebears who followed the sea, endowed with 
a keen sense of humour, he is rather enjoying the joke. At the 
same time, as a practical man, he is not neglecting chances to 
consolidate his position, and it is now beyond question that the 
Merchant Service will rank henceforward far higher socially 
among the professions than ever it has done since the days of 
Frobisher and Hawkins. That is all to the good, since it will 
attract to the officers’ corps of the service men of birth, men 
in whose blood is the instinct for command, and thus we may 
remove what is conceded even by Merchant Service officers 
themselves to be a blot on the profession—the lack of discipline. 
Very largely this is due, admittedly, to the lack of powers to 
enforce discipline. The officers of the trading ship have no such 
code as the King’s Regulations to back up their efforts to keep 
order among their crews. There is also no continuity of service 
on the lower deck. Crews change at the end of every voyage 
almost, except in rare instances. However hard the captain may 
work to instil an esprit de corps, his labours are all undone when 
he has to set to again a few weeks later and mould a new crew. 

There are some, closely associated with the shipping world, 
who look for a complete change in the departmental control 
of maritime matters in the new era of reconstruction. They 
go so far as to hope, and to give reasons for the hope, that the 
Marine Section of the Board of Trade will cease to exist and 
that the whole of the merchant shipping affairs of the country 
will come under the egis of a department of the Admiralty. 

This may seem a very revolutionary idea at first glance, 
but I am inclined to fancy that it is more than a possibility. 
I was particularly struck by this aspect of the whole matter 
last week when I was privileged to accompany Vice-Admiral 
Sir Leopold Heath, the Second Sea Lord, to the opening of the 
new Nautical School at Pangbourne. I have described this 
institution elsewhere as the Osborne of the Merchant Service, 
and I would like to repeat the phrase here, because it seems not 
only to describe the scope of the College, but to intimate pretty 
clearly the trend of the future alliance between the two great 
branches of the British seca service, the militant branch and 
the mercantile branch. 

Pangbourne Nautical College has been started as a shore 
establishment in development of the Devitt and Moore sailing 
ship scheme of training boys for officers in the Merchant Scrvice. 
In the same way Osborne and Dartmouth grew out of the old 
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Britannia and the sailing brig training squadron. More signifi- 
cant than that, however, is the fact that every boy on entry is 
gazetted by the Admiralty as a cadet in the Royal Naval Reserve 
and he wears naval uniform the whole time he is under training 
there. Moreover, the Admiralty is officially represented on the 
Consultative Committee of the College by Admiral Sir Wilmot 
Fawkes. 

Now, this is a notable signpost. At the very outset of their 
careers these boys, who are destined for the merchant service, 
are made to feel that they are part of the national forces. They 
are not to be pitchforked into a rather despised profession that 
is full of hardships and told that if they are patriotic and behave 
more or less as gentlemen they may some day be accepted for 
commissioned rank in the R.N.R. 
plane as the Osborne cadets. They grow up with the same 
service traditions. Indeed, it seems to me that Pangbourne 
possibly paves the way for common entry and training for all 
the sea officers of the Crown, militant and mercantile. 

Another thing that the entry of these boys (as also by recent 
decree the boys of the Worcester and the Conway) as cadets 
R.N.R. appears to me to achieve is of vast importance: It 
takes for granted that every merchant service officer of any 
standing in the near future will automatically hold the King’s 
commission as a Reservist. That is a very big step forward, 
both towards improving the status of the merchant officer and 
improving the strength of the Reserve. It has been publicly 
stated that the Royal Naval Reserve has increased fourfold 
in numbers since the beginning of the war, and this takes no 
account of the 3,000 skippers of the Trawler Section, or the thou- 
sands of temporary officers of the Volunteer Reserve. The Mer- 
chant Service alone has quadrupled its contribution to the fighting 
branch in three years. There is here some indication of the vast 
requirements of the national maritime defences. How well all 
these sea officers, unused to Navy ways, have settled down to 
their fresh tasks we have been told by many admirals in despatches 
and speeches. <A future emergency, however, will not place the 
merchant officer in the same position of having to learn a new 
routine. He will acquire it as part of his youthful training. 

There is in these signs, as in the King’s reference to “ His 
Majesty’s Merchant Service,’ clear testimony of a tendency 
towards a full amalgamation of the maritime services of the 
nation. I do not forecast nationalisation of the mercantile 
marine — that would be on many grounds undesirable — but 
it does seem inevitable that the most valuable sector of the 
merchant service, its man-power, will receive at last its just due— 
national recognition—and that it will be so organised that its value 
to the State shall be conserved for the common weal. HCL, 


They begin on the same social 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


THE LITTLE OWL. 

[To THE EpitTor or ‘‘ Country LIFE.’’} 
S1r,—I can fully endorse what your correspondent says as to the excellence 
of the little owl as a pet. There is no British bird to equal it as a companion, 
and it is lively both at night and in the daytime. An adult bird can be easily 
tamed by anyone used to falconry, and usually proves hardier and better 
tempered than one taken from the nest, though, perhaps, not quite so sociable. 
The little owl is not the easiest member of the family to keep in confinement 
as it is rather subject to tuberculosis and requires abundant exercise and a 
generous diet of fresh-killed mice and sparrows to keep it in health. There 
is more danger of under-feeding than over-feeding, especially during the 
moult. Insects are much appreciated, and a cockroach-infested kitchen is 
quickly cleared bya little owl. These birds do not bathe, but enjoy an occasional 
shower bath administered by their owner, or a natural one in a storm of rain. 
They are extremely playful in disposition, and their quaint antics and calls 
are a constant source of amusement. They are best kept either in a large 
aviary or in a dark cage in aroom, from which they are often let out for exercise. 
To confine them permanently in a small space and feed them on raw meat 
and fowls’ heads is both foolish and cruel, and they seldom survive such 
treatment for more than a year. A single bird will live quite happily by 
itself, and it is not necessary to keep a pair if the food supply is limited.— 
E. K. Benson. 


BLACKBIRD’S LATE NESTING. 
[To THE EpitTor oF ‘‘ CountrRY LIFE.’’} 
Sir,—A blackbird is industriously building a nest in a large laurel bush in 
my kitchen garden with all the alarm cries, but without the song of spring. 
A correspondent, writing from a Surrey garden, tells me that a blackbird 
is also building a nest in a secluded corner of his domain. He thinks that 
the same pair of birds built a nest im the same situation during last 
November. The hen laid three eggs, and actually brought up the three 
young ones successfully, in spite of rain and storms and even air raids. Of 
course, a supply of food was placed ready for the hen bird to carry to her 
young ones, and as soon as these were old enough to leave the nest they were 
brought by the parents to the bird board to feed. In my northern garden, 
although the blackbird has previously built its nest almost as late as it has 
done this year, it has not so far braved the storms of November and December 
to lay eggs and hatch out young ones. A cold day will generally stop the 
building of the nest, and there has been no attempt at laying eggs. This 
year I hope the blackbirds will persevere, especially if this mild weather 
continues.—H. T. C. 





EIDER DUCKS ON FRESH WATER. 
[To THE Epitor oF “ Country LIFE.’’] 

Sir,—In your issue of Oct. zoth the author of an article on eider ducks 
invites any of your readers who may have seen these ducks on fresh water 
to relate his experiences to Country Lire. Having studied eider ducks 
and their habits for many years in Orkney and the Hebrides, perhaps I may be 
allowed to say that I have never seen these ducks on fresh water, the only 
two other species to which the same applies being the velvet scoter and the 
rarer surf scoter. With these exceptions I have seen all the other British 
diving ducks, at one time or other, on fresh water. Mr. Thompson Seton’s 
story which your correspondent quotes of eiders seen “ holding their heads 
under water in a fresh water lake with the obvious intention [the italics are 
mine] of killing the clams which were salt water ones, and had fastened on 
to their tongues when feeding in the sea,’’ and which seems to him “‘ to be one 
of the most interesting and clever things I have ever heard of in Nature, as, 
of course, eiders in their natural state never visit fresh water,’ seems to me 
one of those sensational things invented for the so-called ‘‘ nature articles” 
which we read in the monthly magazines. If I am not wrong, I think the 
name of the author is familiar to me as such an one. Did he actually see 
the eiders on fresh water, and, if so, how did he know that they were there 
for that purpose? I notice the words used are “‘ obvious intention.” They 
might have been behaving thus with other ‘‘ obvious intentions,”’ chief among 
which being the search for shell fish. Anything more ridiculous than the 
“* obvious intention ” given by this author I cannot imagine, but sensational- 
ism must appear in such things—as if there is not enough of this in nature 
without inventing or surmising it! Your correspondent’s name is known 
to me as that of a sound naturalist, and he rightly says that the eider does 
not frequent fresh water. The author whom he quotes is a sensationalist. 
Probably the latter writes from hearsay, and if so it is an ‘“‘ obvious surmise ”’ 
that somebody has been ‘“‘ pulling his leg.” Finally, I might say that eiders 
feed on shell-fish almost entirely, among these being clams, and if they had 
to get them off their tongues as he “ surmises”’ by killing them with fresh 
water, how is it that we never see them there ? The amount of fiction written 
up for the consumption of the general public in these magazine nature 
articles, so-called, is colossal—H. W. Rosinson, M.B.O.U., F.Z.S.S. 


SHELTER! 
{To THE EpitTor or ‘‘ Country LIFE.’’} = 

S1r,—The other morning when our poultry were being fed (six Indian runner 
ducks being of the number) an aeroplane buzzed overhead. The ducks 
immediately took to their webs, and in great agitation waddled off in company 
to the building where they sleep every night, only a few nervous young 
pullets imitating their example. The older birds went on unconcernedly 
feeding. The aeroplane passing onward and its noise growing fainter, 
the ducks regained their self-possession and came forth from their haven of 
refuge.—A. S. D. H. 


HIBERNATING TORTOISESHELL BUTTERFLIES. 
(To THE Epitor or “ Country LiFE.”’] 
S1r,—I have been astonished at the number of tortoiseshell butterflies that 
are hibernating in the upper story of my house. The house is a very tall, 


three storey one standing on the side of a hill, with a large garden in front 
and surrounded on all sides by large, well kept farms. Last year I only found 
one butterfly hibernating in a dark corner, but this year seventeen are clus- 
tered in a dark recess at the end of a passage, while thirty more are in different 
rooms. Under a large beam in a dark box-room is a favourite place, while 
the corners of the bedrooms have each a cluster of tenants. Needless to say 
no one is allowed to disturb them. In the early spring, when the arabis was 
in flower, I noticed large numbers of butterflies feeding on the honey, and 
shortly afterwards I found twenty butterflies had started hibernating. These 
have never moved although the rooms were very hot during the summer. 
In July and August more butterflies came indoors, for the numbers steadily 
increased, although I did not notice more than one or two during these months 
in the garden. The insects have never moved for the whole period and if 
touched show only a very slight appearance of life. I should like to know 
whether anyone can beat this record of hibernating tortoiseshell butterflies 
—H. THosurn-CLarkeE. 
THE NATION’S FUND FOR NURSES. 
[To THE EpiTorR oF ‘* Country LIFE.’’] 
Sir,—At the present time, when so much attention—and so much admiration 
—is directed towards the nursing profession, it would not perhaps be ill-timed 
to bring up the subject of what seems a very much needed reform in the con- 
ditions under which our nurses work. I refer to the number of hours “‘ on 
duty ”’ which form a nurse’s day. I believe that in New Zealand, and certainly 
in Australia, the hospitals are run with three, not two, shifts to the twenty- 
four hours as is the practice here. Of course, while the war lasts an eight- 
hour day is for most of us an ideal not to be thought of, or even wished for, 
but it seems to me that after the war the nursing profession should be among 
the first in which it is made to obtain, and that steps towards that result 
should be taken now.—SyDNEy. 
A QUOTATION, 
(To THE Epitor oF ‘‘ Country LIFE.’’} 





Sir,—Can any of your correspondents tell me where the following lines 
come from : 
“ Be content 
No honour of age had been more excellent” ? 
—L. W. B. 
“AN OVEN OF A HUNDRED YEARS AGO.” 
{To tHe Epitor oF “ Country LIFE.’’} 

Sir,—In your issue, November 1oth, page 20*, you give an illustration of a 
fire-hearth assemblage over the above title, for which I tender many thanks, 
as it seems to explain the meaning of a fire-hearth arrangement of the 
eighteenth century in Derbyshire—to be exact, in Alfreton—where inventories 
of two cottagers’ household gods each contain an item—‘‘a side oven ’’— 
which clearly implied it was not a fixture of the real estate, but part of the goods 
and chattels of the tenant. I have had this item under consideration for over 
a year, but have hitherto failed to obtain a fullexplanation of it. I now see 
it was a portable object placed on the hearth, that a fire was kindled by or 
under it, and that the nineteenth century saw this item extended to ‘a grate 
and a boiler,’”’ to become attached to the house as one of the landlord’s fixtures. 
As I can enlarge hereon by giving a copy of the inventories—which have not 
hitherto been published—I will do so, prefacing it with the story of how they 
came about. Harking back to 1601 we see that Queen Elizabeth enacted 
that the poor should be placed in the care or charge of overseers and church- 
wardens of parishes. The mode of procedure in the eighteenth century 
was granting relief by monetary payment, which sometimes took the form 
of paying the paupers’ rents in all or in part. The building of parish work- 
houses before 1819 appears to have been optional. That at Alfreton was 
erected in 1801. In 1802 it would be ready for occupation, at which date 
we have inventories of six poor men’s “ goods,” three ditto women’s, with a 
note, ‘‘ Widow Cutler no goods.’ Those ten persons—nine of whom had 
goods—appear to have formed part of the tenants of the new ‘‘ House for the 
reception of the poor,’’ otherwise ‘‘ a workhouse,” where their goods would no 
doubt be utilised as furnishings as far as possible. In this general collection 
one would like to mentally pick out a few items, possibly one or two of seven- 
teenth century date, the bulk eighteenth century. The following may be 
thus considered: Three oval tables, two corner cupboards, two brass candle- 
sticks, two tea kettles, one dresser and shelves, one screen table, one swing 
glass, one clock, one ‘‘ pendle”’ or time ‘‘ peece.”” The ‘“‘ side ovens”? occur 
in the following inventories under a general heading: ‘‘ 1802, April ye 7th. 
An inventory of Goods Belonging to the people whose names are under.” 


“ 


“WHAKAM TT . ws oJ oc ae | aS | 
2 Beds and Beding. 1 Bed and Beding. 
1 Round table. 1 side oven. 
1 chest [the only instance]. fire irons. 
I sideoven. 3 chairs. 
3 chairs. 1 three-footed stool. 
I corner Cupboard. I pendle or time Peece. 
I warming pan [the only instance] 1 Set of Shelves [dresser minus ?] 
I pot or pan. and Some Earthenware.” 


and some Earthenware.” 


Note.—The last item occurs in every inventory! A clergyman friend 
favoured me, some months ago, with his views on this subject, as under: 
““ A Side Oven—I think I have seen something of the sort in a Scotch cottage : 
an open hearth; peat and wood on a big flat stone, and a movable iron box 
with a door in the front. This could be lifted off the hearthstone or put 
at the side—I suppose for baking cakes and pies in ; [it was] found out by 
experience as a better method than roasting or baking on a flat iron plate.” — 
WILLIAM STEVENSON. 
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A DRUG HARVEST AT SHERBORNE CASTLE. 
[To THE EpiTorR oF “ Country LIFE.” ] 
Si1r,—In these days when efforts are being made to revive the old English 
industry of medicinal herb-growing and collecting, an industry which had been 
practically 
killed in this 
country by 
the competi- 
tion of 
German and 
Austrian 
State - organ- 
ised materia 
medica farms, 
it may be of 
interest to 
many to hear 
of the materia 
medica farm 
which Mrs. 
Wingfield 
Digby has 
started at 
Sherborne 
Castle. Dur- 
ing the course 
of a conversa- 
tion in the 
early summer 
Mrs. Digby 
heard that I 
was cultiva- 
ting Acorus 
Calamus, or, 
as it is com- 





monly called, 
sweet flag, 
. for medicinal 

purposes, and 
immediately decided that some use should be made of the extensive 
beds of this herb growing in the lake at Sherborne Castle, beds which 
had originally been planted by Cardinal Wolsey in order that there 
might be a constant supply of the leaves, which give off a very sweet 
and aromatic scent when crushed, with which to strew the floors of the 
castle in place of the common rush, which was at that time used as a 
floor covering. The leaves of Acorus Calamus are very much like those 
of the yellow iris, though they are more delicate in form and colour and 
have wavy edges; but it is the root, or rather rhizome, to give it its proper 
term, which is used for medicinal purposes, and from it is made a digestive 
medicine which is official in the United States Pharmacopoeia. Having 
decided to harvest the roots, the first thing to be done was to fix up a drying 
room. A large loft with a row of windows on either side was selected, and tiers 
of wire-netting shelves on wooden frames, with a hot-water pipe under each 


A BED OF ACORUS CALAMU: 





tier, were fixed along the whole length of it, allowing a 3ft. passage way between 





WASHING AND STRIPPING THE RHIZOMES. 
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each rack of shelves. The next problem to be faced was that of discovering 
the easiest way of harvesting the roots; and after some preliminary experi- 
ments on a hot day, when the writer, in an irreducible minimum of clothing, 
represented by an old pair of boxing small-clothes, made an investigation of 
the raft-like masses of interwoven roots and mud which were floating about a 
foot below the surface of the water, a man was set to work with a curved cutting 
tool to cut square sections out of the raft of roots, while another man with an 
iron rake drew the sections to the lake edge, where the roots were separated, 
washed in a trough, and stripped of leaves and rootlets before removal to the 
drying room. Half a ton of dried rhizomes have been treated in this way 
this autumn. Medicinal herb harvesting is one of those things which quickly 
lead one on to doing more than one had at first intended; there is a fascination 
about it that is almost irresistible, and, since it seemed a pity not to make 
use of the drying room at other times of the year, Mrs. Digby is hoping to 
organise the collection of foxglove leaves next June and is growing belladonna 
and henbane on the estate. Digitalis is, as the reader is probably aware, 
one of our most important heart tonics, and is, of course, official in the British 
Pharmacopoeia. There is probably a sufficient quantity of foxglove growing 
wild in England to supply home needs—at least, if the leaves, which are the 
part used in medicine, were collected. Both belladonna and henbane 
(Hyoscyamus niger) are official in the British Pharmacopoeia; the drug from 
the former herb is too well known to need any explanation, and the latter 
vields a narcotic which is used for children, or whenever morphia cannot 
safely be given.—BERTRAM SHORE. 


FEMALE LABOUR ON OUR FARMS. 
[To THE Epitor oF ‘‘ CountrRY LIFE.” 
Sir,—I was much interested in the photographs and the account of the 
“Women on the Land” given in the Correspondence columns of your issue 
of November 3rd.__I think it is a splendid idea having these schools for 
training girls under the Board of Agriculture, and it would be a very good 
thing if there were more of themin England. There is no doubt that we have 
a good lot of skilled female labour in the North here, and especially on the 
smaller farms, where you may see at any time the farmer’s wife and daughters 





FOOD CONTROL. 


doing the work that before the war was done by their sons and brothers. 
In the photograph the farmer’s wife is shown feeding some sturdy calves 
in North Yorkshire, and although it may seem a simple task, it is not so easy 
as it looks, for when the calves become hungry they at times get very ferocious, 
and when there are a few of them together it is sometimes rather difficult 
to keep them in hand out in the field and make one wait until another has 
finished. This woman takes a stout stick to keep them in order, and it 
needs a lot of patience, strength and dexterity to get through it without their 
upsetting the pail and losing half its contents. When the women have gained 
experience in the work it becomes an easier task, and I think that eventually 
they are able to deal with the animals in a much better way than the farmers 
themselves, for, as a general rule, women are greater lovers of animals than 
men and have more patience and sympathy with them.—W. SuGDEN. 


LAVENDER FOR THE WOUNDED. 
[To THE EpiTor oF “‘ CountTRY LIFE.’’] 

S1r,—The appeal for lavender bags for the wounded, which you were good 
enough to publish for me when staying at Malvern in July last, has met 
with a most generous response. Up tothe present time I have received over 
14,000 lavender bags, fans and sachets, many of them of the most dainty 
and exquisite workmanship, together with touching little offerings from poor 
women and village school children, and they have given intense pleasure 
to many weary sufferers. One poor boy of eighteen in a hospital in France, 
badly shot through the lungs, begged the sister to pin the lavender bag on 
his chest, as he would like to die with a breath of home near. She did so, 
but said she hoped he would live to really smell his native air again. ‘‘ No, 
sister dear,” he said, ‘‘ but I can smell this, and it makes me quite happy.” 
Half an hour later, the dear lad passed to his eternal rest. Eighty-two 
large consignments have been sent to military hospitals at home and hospital 
ships, many hundreds of bags to France, some close to the firing line, and 
our brave Overseas wounded and gallant American Allies have not been for- 
gotten. The wounded Australians and Canadians have been particularly 
pleased with these little tokens of remembrance. Will you allow me through 
your colomns to offer my heartfelt thanks to all among your kind readers 
who have so generously contributed to the success of the collection ?— 
Marion LEE, Corbett House, Droitwich. 


oe 
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THE SHETLAND WATER-MILL, 
[To THE Epitor oF ‘‘ CountrRY LIFE.’’} 
Sir,—Fifty years ago the water-mill was an 
absolute necessity to the Shetland crofter; but 
in later years, when the prices of foodstuffs 
became so low on the markets and a regular 
mail service was established between these 
Islands and the mainland, matters (in this 
respect) changed altogether, and the crofters 
found that it paid much better to use their 
crops for cattle and sheep rearing than for 
their own food production, and 1914 found 
only heaps of ruins where once these mills 
stood. The great war, which has wrought so 
many changes, is being the cause of rebuilding 
these mills for the purpose of grinding the oats 
for human use, as formerly, and the illustration 
shows a Shetland water-mill in perfect order and 
ready for work. This is only another case of 

history repeating itself—T. L. Po ve. 

THE INTELLIGENCE OF DOGS. 
[To tHE Epitor or “ Country LIFE.’’] 
S1r,—An eminent scientist, in one of those 
expansive moments generated by a _ good 
dinner and the opportunity of addressing a 
club at which the speeches were not reported, 
once remarked that probably one of the greatest services conferred 
upon mankind was that performed by the aboriginal man who first 
domesticated the dog. How much we should have been the losers if 
an alliance between man and his best friend had never been cemented 
only true dog lovers can appreciate. It is as well to remember this in view 
of the agitation fostered by a section of the Press that is out for what are col- 
loquially known as “ stunts.”” The remarks of your correspondent last week 
bring to mind many examples of canine intelligence that have come under 
my own observation. To get the most out of a dog one has to associate with 
him continuously, when it will be seen how singularly he fits himself into 
the ways of a household, and gets to understand speech and actions altogether 
outside the limited vocabulary to which he is commonly believed to attain. 
His memory is so retentive that a number of phrases quickly become fixed 
in his mind, and, within limitations, he has the power of comprehending 
human speech. Let me give a simple example, prompted by an incident that 
has just occurred. My dog apparently greatly appreciates the privilege of 
accompanying me to my study at the top of the house. The words: ‘“‘ Are 
you coming up?” uttered in a matter of fact tone, without direct address 
to her, are sufficient for her to rouse herself and make for the staircase. Should 
the sitting be unduly prolonged and she becomes restive, the question: ‘* Do 
you want to go down?” sends her to the door, upon which she knocks 
emphatically with her nose—her usual method of indicating that she wishes 
to enter or leave aroom. Of course, at dinner time, if one wonders casually 


A 


if anyone wants a biscuit, the prompt response shows how much the delicacy 
is enjoyed. Unfortunately, in these days of food economy, it has to be 
denied. Although psychologists have not yet reached the stage at which 
they admit that animals are capable of reasoning, Professor Lloyd Morgan 
has said that, while he is not prepared to say that animals never do reason, 
he thinks it very improbable. Anyhow, a careful study of canine actions 
makes one think that at times instinct trespasses very closely upon the border- 
land of reason. If a dog is incapable of generalising in the same manner as a 
growing child, he has remarkable aptitude for storing up the impressions 
derived from experience and utilising them to his advantage.—A. C. S 





SOMEWHERE IN PALESTINE. 
[To THE Eprror or “ Country LIFE.’’} 
Sir,—I thought possibly the enclosed photograph might amuse your readers. 


It was taken “‘ somewhere in Palestine,” and represents a bag of quail, which 


birds have been coming in in great numbers from the sea throughout August 
and September, the natives catching as many as 240 during a single night 





A HAY-BALER IN DIFFICULTIES. 
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WATER-MILL IN THE SHETLAND ISLANDS. 


in their nets. The V.O. on the left desired to appear in the picture, and to 
justify his existence came in armed with a spade, as he was unable to produce 
the bag; a horse had died from colic that morning, and this emblem was 
thought to be the one most significant of its disposal! I shot a quail 
last week which had on it a brass ring marked ‘‘ Aldebaran.” Can you tell 
me if any society 
marks birds thus ? 
The ring possesses 
no number. Bird 
life here is very 
numerous — falcons 
and hawks of 
several sorts, and 
all the smaller 
fry. I saw a pair 
of golden eagles 
some time back 
and a bird which 
appeared in the 
distance to be a 
harrier. It is very 
pretty to watch 
the kingfisher on 
the shore sitting 
on ae spray- 
drenched rock 
catching small 
fish; one has 
always been in- 
clined to connect 
the kingfisher with 
rivers and streams 
It would appear 
in this case to be 
adaptation to cir- 
cumstances. We still get Country Lire out here in spite of the 
‘* Blockade.” —E. H. Macinrosu (Lieutenant), R.F.A., E.E.F. 





A BAG OF QUAIL. 


MACHINERY ON THE LAND. 
[To THE Epitor oF ‘“ Country LiFe.’’] 
Si1r,—This is not a photograph of a “tank” out of action in France, but a 
War Department hay-baler being roped out of 
a soft place on an English farm.—S. A. B. 


LARK AND HAWK. 
[To THE Epitror oF “ Country LiFE.’’] 
Sir,—Rather a curious incident was told me 





lately by our shooting tenant. He was on the 
moor digging in a rabbit warren when something 
came fluttering into his face, tried to get into his 
pocket, and finally settled on his hand. He drove 
his spade into the ground, and the jerk caused 
the object to fall offhishand. Onlooking down 
he saw a lark at his feet, panting, and crouching 
in terror, and on turning round he saw a hen 
sparrowhawk flying away. It had evidently 
come down close to him in its pursuit of the 
lark. The hawk settled on the top of a hill some 
2ooyds. or 300yds. off. When our tenant tried 
to catch the lark it fluttered away partially 
recovered from its terror. Though it kept close 
to the ground and among the whin, the hawk 
saw it and came back. Just as it- was about to 
pounce the tenant raised his spade gun fashion, 
and the hawk thought better of it and flew out 
of sight. The tenant has had a great experience 
of birds, but he said he never saw or heard of 
a lark taking refuge with a human being 
before.—S. KIRKLAND VESEY. 

















